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Cradley 


OSTER 


COLORS 


ERSONAL STUDENT SETS FOR 


FOR STUDENTS 


Here are the handiest Poster Colors on the market. . . 
compact and economical. Under the box lid is a novel 
tray which holds an array of brilliant colors in raised 
position for over-all visibility and easy selection of 
ready-mixed colors. 

No fuss or bother — no mixing — no danger of spill- 
ing paint on table or floor. The handy 34 oz. jars also 
are conveniently designed for easel work. Teachers 
and students like them because they fit “snug and 
safe”’ into easel trays. 

Milton Bradley Poster Colors are free flowing, cover 
with one stroke of the brush and dry quickly into a rich 
finish guaranteed not to chip. flake. or crack. They give 


FOR BEST RESULTS -- Use Milton Bradley Poster Colors 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Mass. 
Boston — 17 Fordham Rd. (Allston) 


Philadelphia — 3304 Arch Street 


MURALS 

@ SIGNS 

@ SHOW CARDS 

@ POSTERS 

_.._.AND ALL COLORFUL 
ART WORK 


and TEACHERS 


exceptional results on paper, wood, composition board, 
cloth, clay — any surface suitable for painting. 


SET 650 — 6 colors: red, yellow, blue, green, black, white. 
3% oz. jars Per set $0.75 
SET 651 — 12 colors: red, orange, yellow, green, blue, red- 
orange, yellow-green, magenta, turquoise blue, violet, 
black, white. 34 oz. jars Per set $1.50 
SET 652 — 16 colors: red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet, 
black, white, red-orange, yellow-orange, yellow-green, 
turquoise blue, magenta, red-violet, brown, gray. %4 oz. jars 

Per set $2.00 
BULK — Packed solid colors as in above sets. 3% oz jars 
No. 652-A Per dozen $1.50 
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Chicago — 811 South Wabash 
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NorHING in your hands! Nothing up your 
sleeves! But look... 


... out of your present income grows a wonder- 
ful future. There’s a home in the country, 
college for your children, travel and fun 
for the whole family, even a comfortable 
retirement income for yourself. 


And this is no trick, no illusion. It really can 
happen! It is happening right now for millions 
of wise Americans who are buying U. S. 
Savings Bonds automatically on the Payroll 
Savings Plan. 


Here’s how the magic works. All you do is 
sign up for the Payroll Plan. Then regularly, 
automatically, part of everything you earn is 
used to purchase Savings Bonds. 

And magically, week after week, these auto- 
matic savings pile up the money you'll need to 
pay for the future you want! 


Don’t forget that every dollar you put into 
Savings Bonds is a “money-making dollar’ — 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 1S SURE SAVING —U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


that $75 Bond you buy today will be worth 
$100 in just 10 years. And these Bonds play a 
big part in helping keep our country finan- 
cially sound and strong, too. 


They’re always available at any bank or 
post office. But the surest way—the easiest 
way—to build financial security for your future 
is to buy them automatically on the Payroll 


Plan. 


If you’re not on a payroll, and have a check- 
ing account, you can still enjoy the magic of 
automatic saving with the Bond-A-Month 
Plan. Ask about it at your bank. 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service 
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Kleencut 


SHARP-POINTED 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 
for 


3rd 4th Sth 
Grade Workers 


on 


Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 


World’s largest 
manufacturers of 
scissors and shears 


A careful study of requirements in 
the mid-grades is responsible for 
these popular clip-pointed schoo! 
scissors for little folks. They are of 
durable, fine cutting quality made to 
withstand rough usage. Hand 
ground blades, nickel-plated finish. 


Specify 
KLEENCUT 
on your 
orders 


Manufactured by 


THE ACME SHEAR CO. 


Bridgeport 1, Conn. 


Published monthly (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRAD- 
LEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, 
Mass. Editorial and Executive Of- 
fices 74 Park street. Published on 
the 15th of the month previous to 
the date it bears. Send all manu- 
scripts to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
under the Act of Congress 
March 3, 1879. 


COPYRIGHT, 1948, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPAN 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Change of address must reach us by 
the 25th of the second month 39- 
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take effect (25th of September for 
November issue, etc.) 
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SEPTEMBER with its army of 
young people that enter school for 
the first time seems an opportune 
month for a discussion of the mean- 
ing of Child Art, and the part it 
plays in the development of the 
whole personality. 

No formal lessons in art education 
are planned for these beginners or 
for others of the primary grades. 
They draw flowers and birds and 
boats, and whatever pleases their 
fancy; and they are encouraged to 
work freely according to their own 
interests. Some paint realistically, 
while othere are satisfied with mere 
symbcls to express their ideas; and 
since they grow through experi- 
mentation, a variety of art media is 
necessary for their development. 
Encouragement and preise of their 


Easter Bonnet 
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The Human Figure -- The Beginning of 


Creative Art 
ELISE REID BOYLSTON, Supervisor of Art, Atlanta, Georgia Elementary Schools 


Under the Apple Tree 
Grade 3, Kirkwood School, Mrs. Marie Smart, Teacher. 


Under the Dogwood Tree 


The Neighbors 


All by Kindergarten (or beginners), Highland School, Mrs. R. Y. Beckham, Teacher. , 
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efforts tend to increase their self- 
confidence; and as the child becomes 
better acquainted with crayons and 
clay and other media, he finds joy 
and satisfaction in recording his 
individual! experiences in his own 
way. Accurate representation and 
correct proportion are of no concern 
to him. He draws as freely as he 
talks; and as he re-creates the things 
that he sees, feels, does and knows 
to be true, he lives them over again 
in colors. Growth comes from re- 
peated efforts, followed by construc- 
tive criticism from other members 
of the class; and the use of tables 
and chairs is conducive to better 
and happier expression. 

The human figure is the most 
interesting subject to the young 
child. He identifies himself with 
his own. drawings; therefore they 
frequently bear a strong resemblance 
to him. He paints the family, the 
neighbors, his classmates, and the 
people he contacts; and as he be- 
comes aware of details, he gives 
them special emphasis. The figure 
he draws may have no arms or feet; 
but it may wear a quantity of curly 
red hair. In fact, almost all the 
pictures of children drawn by girls 
nowadays have permanent waves. 


Action in the figure is also ex- 


pressed at an early age — as shown 
in WALKING HER DOLL. In- 


stead of the child, an umbrella may 
become the center of interest by 
reason of color and size, while rain 
serves to form a definite pattern 


over the background. Even spec- 


Daddy shaving. 


The Green Umbrella 
Grade I, Spring St. School. Mrs. Juliette Maxwell Teacher. 


& 


The F 
Grade 3, Kirkwood School, Mrs. Marie Smart, Teacher. 


tacles may be drawn on the face if 
the artist them; and 
apple trees are frequently shown 
beside the figure because of the 
child’s fondness for that particular 
fruit. Rhythm and balance are art 
principles that are a natural inheri- 
tance of the child, and are shown in 
most of his drawings; and the fresh- 
ness of his color and technique render 


is wearing 


his art products delightfully in- 
triguing. 
By studying the drawings of 


children, much: can be learned of 
their personalities. Some composi- 


Ainor, Teacher. 


Arms and eye-lashes. Grade Lots of curly 
I, Lee St. School. Mrs. Louise arms. Kindergarten or first 


amily 


tions may be bold and colorful, while 
others evidence detail and meticu- 
lous patience in execution. Normal 
children use warm colors that change 
to the whole range of the spectrum 
as they develop. Negroes work in 
low tones, in spite of the fact that 
they love brilliant hues. Hidden 
fears are often drawn, since they 
occupy so much of the child’s waking 
thoughts; and individual ways of 
using form and colors have their 
reason for so doing far back in the 
consciousness of the race. The repeti- 
tion of the sun in so many drawings 


hair and no 


grade. 


D 5 
j 
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of children is a familiar example. 
It is not mere happenstance. Every 
drawing has definite meaning to the 
child, and should be respected as a 
sincere expression of his inner self. 


There are delightful outcroppings 
of humor now and then, although 
usually the artist does not mean it 
as such. DADDY SHAVING was 
very likely a vivid impression that 
demanded expression. In THE 
NEIGHBORS, one little girl was 
“wearing a long dress because she 
was playing lady.” Another “‘looked 
like that because she wore old 
clothes on Saturdays; and she was 
fat because she ate three popsickles 
every day,” which probably indi- 
cated a longing for those same 
pieces of candy. 

Using the different media of art 
to produce such drawings are among 
the happiest experiences of child- 
hood. When children become in- 
tensely interested in painting, they 
are often loath to stop, and they 
keep adding splashes and dots 
wherever there is room. This makes 
a natural pattern on the _ back- 
ground, — as shown in SISTERS. 
But the span of interest of the young 
child is short, and many stop when 
the actual figure is completed. It is 
then that we find the area around 
the center of interest untouched, and 
only the essentials finished. 


But too often there is inadequate 
material with which to work. Then 


newspaper is used to solve that 
particular shortage. The gray 


printed surface provides a pleasing 
background that demands vivid 
colors to be imposed. If brushes are 
scarce, painting may be done with 
sponge rubber, felt, or even rags. A 
large piece of beaverboard may 
substitute nicely for an easel since it 
can be leaned against the wall when 
not in use; but the table is better, 
or even the floor — as paint tends 
to run when not on a horizontal 
surface. 

Thus, through happy learning, 
the child develops in control of 
materials; and since he feels the 
need for clear mental images, he 
learns to observe more closely those 


things in which he is interested. 
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The Sisters 
By Kindergarten, Highland School, Mrs. R. Y. Beckhan, Teacher. 


Through participation and contribu- 
tion to group activities, he learns to 
work with others; while at the same 
time, he achieves another facile and 
congenial method of expression. 
And so, under the wise guidance of 
a sympathetic teacher, the person- 
ality of the child unfolds as gently 


The gray printed surface of news- 
paper provides a pleasing back- 
ground. 


as a flower under a kindly sun. He 
reaches out to new horizons of art — 
ever widening his consciousness of 
the beautiful in his surroundings; 
and life becomes more meaningful 
as he develops mentally, morally 
and spiritually in desirable attitudes 
of friendship and the art of living. 


Spectacles 
Mrs. Louise Minor, Teacher. 
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Our Environment 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


lr WAS my pleasure this sum- 
mer to work with children of Grades 
4, 5, 6 making a most worth-while 
study which involved the recogni- 
tion and understanding of their 
environment. 

Many of them became aware for 
the first time of the beautiful and 
interesting things which grow and 
live around them. Miss Gladyse 
Forler of the Shorewood School was 
their critic teacher, and I their art 
supervisor. It is of their particular 
study of leaves and the culmination 
of this project into the art lessons 
which J wish to write. 

They made four different types of 
leaf prints — blue prints, inked leaf 
prints, spray and spatter, and clay 
forming plaster of paris prints. I 
shall explain each individually. 


Leaf Blue Prints 

Materials needed: 

Blueprint paper 

Hydrogen peroxide solution 

Glass, 9x12, or size needed, de- 
pending upon size of prints to be 
made 

Stiff cardboard, cut same size as 
glass used 
At least four clothespins 
Pan such as cakepan 


Blue-print 


Method: 


Cut your blueprint paper into 
sizes to be used, such as 9 x 12, ifa 
9 x 12 glass is used. Do this cutting 
in a darkened room out of direct 
sunlight, as sunlight will expose the 
paper. 

Fill your pan about three-fourths 
full of water and to this add about 
two tablespoons of hydrogen perox- 
ide. Lay your glass out and arrange 
your leaf on it. Over this lay your 
blueprint paper with the sensitive 
side toward the leaf and the glass. 
Over this place your cardboard to 
hold the blueprint paper stiff. Put 
clothespins around the edges to 
hold the glass and the cardboard 
together. 


Expose to direct sunlight with the 
glass side up until the blueprint 
paper around the leaf turns white. 

Unfasten the clothespins and, 
holding the blueprint paper upside 
down so it will not be further ex- 
posed, bathe completely in the water 
and hydrogen peroxide solution. 
This will set the chemicals in the 
blueprint paper so that light will 
have no further effect upon it. The 


Spray and spatter 


Jimmy holds the blue print out of 
the window for sun. 


The blue print is developed. 


The printing table for inked leaf 
prints. 
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hydrogen peroxide will turn the 
blue leaf pattern white and the 
white exposed part of the paper will 
turn blue, so you will have the re- 
verse of the color scheme you had 
when the paper was first exposed. 
Take off surplus water with towel- 
ling and let dry. 


Inked Leaf Prints 


Materials needed: 


2 rollers one to be kept clean 


and one to be used in the ink 


Newsprint or construction paper 
Printer’s ink or block printing 
ink of any color 


Piece of glass to mix ink on 
Melhod: 


This type of print is excellent to 
show vein structure of leaves. 

Select good leaf samples that are 
not dried out. On the glass put a 
little of your ink and using one of 
the rollers, spread the ink on the 
If the ink is too thick add a 
little water (to water base paint and 
terpentine to oil base paints), but 
do not get the ink so it runs, as this 
will make blurry prints. Take your 
leaf and lay it on the glass and use 
the roller to coat the veins with ink. 
Do not get too much ink on the leaf. 

Place the inked leaf on a. sheet of 
paper and place another sheet of 
paper over the leaf. Take the clean 


glass. 


The leaf is pinned on the paper. 
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roller and rub over the top paper 
over the leaf (only once) using some 
pressure and going only one way. 
If you go too many times or more 
than one direction, you will blur the 
print. 

Lift up top paper and remove the 
leaf from bottom paper. You will 
then have a print of both sides of the 
leaf. Let dry. 


Spray and Spatter 

Materials needed: 

Paper of any type or size — plain 
in color 

Newspaper to cover bulletin board 

Pins 

Atomizers, spray guns, or tooth 
brushes 

Ink or diluted tempera 


Method: 


Pin or tack the newspaper to the 
bulletin board. Pin the good paper 
to be sprayed on top of that. Pin 
the leaf artistically on to the good 
paper. Be sure that all corners are 
well pinned down so the spray will 
be clean-cut. 

There are several types of spray 
and spatter tools. The tooth brush 
method is known to most all. The 
spray gun is very simple. Simply 
put the ink in the glass container and 
direct the spray on to the leaf. The 


atomizer is one of the least well 


Gayle makes a spray and spatter 
leaf print. 


Inked leaf print 


Inked leaf print 


Gayle sprays ink to make a leaf 
print. 
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known and one of the best. The little 
mouth sprayers that are available at 
most book stores and art supply 
houses are simple and effective. Put 
the small end of the mouth spray 
into the ink and the larger end into 
the mouth. While holding the spray 
at a right angle, blow hard. The 
breath sprays a fine spray of ink 
onto the paper. Do not stand too 
close to the paper. (Be sure to clean 
atomizer with alcohol after using if 
passed from one child to another). 

After a fine spray is blown on to 
the paper, allow to dry. Remove 
leaf and view print. 

Clay Forming 
Plaster of Paris Prints 

Materials needed: 

Small cardboard box the size of 
the leaf to be printed 

Moist clay 


Plaster of paris 

Water 

Soap suds 
Method: 

Fill (to half way) the small card- 
board box with clay. Firmly press 
the leaf on the clay so the veins and 
outline are apparent. Remove the 
leaf. Brush the surface with soap 
suds. Prepare the plaster of paris 
with water and pour into the box. 
When this has completely hardened, 
tear away the cardboard box. Re- 
move the moist clay. Gently wash 
the plaster of paris and there you 
have the leaf print. 

These four leaf print ideas will be 
of interest to any nature study class- 
es as well as to art classes. They 
add even greater interest to the 
study of a subject which should be 
unexcelled — Our Environment! 


Games That Other 
Children Play 


MEXICO 


“Uno, Dos, Tres, Cuatro” is the 
name of a game played in Mexico. 
Three or more players are needed, 
but they can be any size; grownups 
and children like to play this game 
together. One player is the leader 
and stands facing a table while the 
other players sit down opposite him 
with their hands spread out, palms 
down. Starting at one end the 
leader indicates each finger on the 
table, counting as he goes, “Uno, 
dos, tres, cuatro.”” When the leader 
comes to the last word, which 
means “four,” he taps the finger 
instead of just pointing to it — and 
the owner of that finger must bend 
it under. Now the leader counts 
again, and when he comes to 
“cuatro” another finger must be 
folded under. This goes on until 
all fingers on the table are hidden. 
As different players have all their 
fingers bent, they are out of the 
game. Last one out is leader of the 
next game. We have found that 
children like this game because of 
the Mexican words. 


AMERICAN INDIAN 


Indian children were very clever 
at making toys and things with 
which to play games. One game, 
called ‘“Qua-Quallis,” required a 
doughnut-shaped piece and a stick 
to catch it on. An Indian child 
would make one of these round disks 
from wood or bone, then tie the 
“doughnut” to one end of a string 
about a yard long. The other end 
of the string is tied to a pointed 
stick. The “doughnut” is then 
thrown into the air and an attempt 
made to catch it on the stick, A 
child of today might make himself a 
“Qua-Quallis” outfit by cutting 
round disks from an empty cereal 
box. 


AFRICA 


Blind man’s buff is made more 
exciting in Africa by having the 
ones who are chased make noises to 
show where they are. Sometimes 
they clap hands together, or strike 
two flat sticks against each other, 
thus giving a hint of their location 
to the player who is blindfolded. 


Thistles 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


The thistles in the pasture lots 
Are such unfriendly things 
They greet all persons who come 
near 
With scratches sharp 
stings. 


But by the time September comes 
The thistles all have learned 
It doesn’t pay to be so mean —- 
They get pulled up and burned. 


So now they try to do their best 

To gain some approbation — 

They top their stalks with lovely 
flowers 

That win much admiration. 


And since there are no ugly thorns 
Upon the flowers’ stems 
The flowers can be picked and 
placed 
Where folks can see they’re 
gems. 


After making the noise, the ones 
who are chased in this game may 
run somewhere else, but as soon as 
any player changes location he must 
stand still a moment and make the 
noise again. 


SYRIA 


Boys and girls have a good kind 
of tag in Syria. The players hop 
instead of run. Sometimes, if the 
one who is “it” is bigger than the 
other players, he is the only one who 
hops, while the ones who are chased 
after may run. 


PERSIA 


Boys in Persia like to twirl their 
caps around on sticks, seeing how 
long they can keep the caps whirling. 
Because the moving caps look some- 
thing like pieces of glass being 
shaped by glass blowers, the children 
sometimes sing out this chant as 
they play: “Glass blower, be careful 
— do not break your bowl.” 

There’s a group game in Persia 
called“‘Chinnabeer.”’A stick is placed 
on the ground, and half of the 
players try to capture the stick 
while the other half guard it and try 
to keep the stick from being picked 
up. SISTER D. S. B. 
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A Philosophy of Art Education 
F'or the Class-Room Teacher 


MIRIAM H. HOLLWAY 


Aurnovcn art education in 
some form has been a part of our 
national program of public in- 
struction since its beginning, there is 
still considerable vagueness as to 
the philosophy behind universal art 
instruction, especially in regard to 
the graphic arts. Music has stead- 
ily gained in public favor until in 
many school districts it is considered 
second only to athletics, and both of 
these activities benefit from wide- 
spread knowledge of the values 
inherent within them. Art has not 
yet been fully accepted as a funda- 
mental part of the educative experi- 
ence on the same sure basis mainly 
because the philosophy of art has 
suffered from confusion of aim, as 
well as the practice of it suffered 
from exposure to radical art ex- 
pression. 

Art experiences have been ac- 
cepted by educators as a valuable 
part of the early elementary years, 
for with the school program built 
around a core of integrated knowl- 
edge and experience, art activities 
are essential to the realization of the 
learning process. As the child pro- 
gresses into the later elementary 
grades, his program gradually be- 
comes more formal and more con- 
centrated on subject matter, to the 
gradual exclusion of art except as a 
special subject or as a part of social 
study activities. This limitation of 
art to a scheduled period of one 
hour each week is due not only to 
the pressure of time, although that 
is a powerful contributing factor, 
but rather to misconceptions and 
ignorance on the part of the av- 
erage teacher. 

Increased emphasis on the im- 
portance of art education does not 


imply that all children are naturally 
equipped with the aptitudes and 
interests necessary to produce prac- 
ticing artists, any more than is 
music taught for the purpose of 
making musicians; nor is the aim to 


train all children in technical skills, 
but rather it is to provide for the 
exercise of natural 
individual creativeness at the time 
of his life when the child is reach- 
ing out into all fields of experience, 
seeking the means by which his 
developing personality will be stim- 
ulated to its fullest growth. 

Art education looks upon the child 
as a creative individual, and as 
such, he is the keystone that de- 
termines all other factors. We are 
concerned with the whole child as a 
creative force, as well as with his 
potential power as the consumer of 
the creative efforts of those few who 
will become the producing artists, 
and the many who will become de- 
signers and producers of products. 
It has not been fully appreciated 
that the attitudes, powers of dis- 
crimination, and tastes fostered by 
the schools of today, are what will 
dictate the public demands of the 
future. 

One of the most effective means of 
raising the standards of appreciation 
is for the individual to have knowl- 
edge of the skill and effort involved 
in the production of outstanding 
work. Any baseball fan realizes the 
excellence of a great pitcher, and 
appreciates the refinement of skill 
that sets him apart. Physical lim- 
itations of the average man serve to 
prevent him from also perfecting 
such skills, but there are no limits 
to his ability to enjoy the expert’s 
performance. The same is true of the 
arts, but with this great exception, 
that the practice of an art is not 
limited or regulated by age, .time, 
space or economic factors, and art 
avocations contain in them the 
means for insuring a fuller, richer 
life. It is the responsibility of the 
school to introduce the child to the 
ways and means by which he can 
become an active participant in a 
recreational creative area, as well as 
to insure an attitude of active ap- 
preciation in the arts. 


expression of 


Some of the popular misconcep- 
tions on the purposes of art educa- 
tion can be attributed to the chang- 
ing policies that have been an out- 
standing characteristic of our schools 
for the past 30 years. There were 
many phases of radicalism, and 
foremost among them was the ‘self- 
expression’ cult. The arts have pos- 
sibly taken longer to recover from 
the excesses of this movement than 
other subjects, because no concerted 
effort has been made to clarify the 
fundamental aims. Any activity 
without direction results in pande- 
monium, but the advocates of “‘free- 
dom” looked upon bedlam, and 
found it good. Confusion, they said, 
was part of the creative process, 
that it gave release from pent-up 
emotions, ignoring the fact that 
co-ordination of intellect and emo- 
tion, with manipulation of materi- 
als, are the decisive factors in the 
creation of any work of art. 

The precepts of the “free ex- 
pression” movement so permeated 
the art program that the effects of it 
are still prevalent in the idea that 
you only have to expose children 
to an array of materials in order to 
have them “find themselves” in 
highly original and unique results. 
For the average teacher, who con- 
ducts all of her classes within the 
four walls of her classroom, the art 
program based on this kind of 
theory is highly impractical. In 
her attempt to give the children 
some sort of art instruction, the 
teacher, who is not adequately pre- 
pared to teach art, has had to rely 
upon the sterile pattern-and-copy 
kind of exercise that litters the 
classrooms from coast to coast with 
seasonal cut-outs. 


Freedom of expression does not 
have to imply the freedom from 
limitations and discipline that it has 
come to be associated with in the 
minds of the teachers. True cre- 
ative efforts can be achieved in the 
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most stringently dictated lesson, in a 
class atmosphere where calm and 
order prevail as in any other activ- 
ity. The attitude of the teacher her- 
self is the axis on which the program 
rests. 

Creative art results from a state 
of mind in which nothing is impos- 
sible, uninteresting or unlovely. It 
is a free realm where the creator is 
omnipotent. A child engaged in art 
work is a self-sufficient entity, for 
in the pleasure of his work he will 
forget the very existence of others. 
In contrast to other fields of per- 
sonal endeavor, there is no sense of 
loss if the work is not successful, for 
the doing of it is rewarding as well 
as an experience in insight into how 
to overcome problems in the future. 
The small child is perhaps the only 
true creative artist, for he works 
with a singleness of purpose that 
demands his utmost concentration 
to evolve, what is to him, a mo- 
mentous experience intimately iden- 
tified with himself. He has no con- 
cept of proportions, accurate draw- 
ing or the so-called color “har- 
monies’; these things simply do not 
enter into his world at all. The 
teacher who is endeavoring to find a 
healthy foundation for art guidance 
should begin with the child from his 
starting point. The first require- 
ment for any teacher in her ap- 
proach to the problem, is to always 
consider the child’s work as art and 
not as amusing distortions of adult 
concepts. 


Like the primitive, a child sets 
down his ideas in a comparatively 
simple schematic form, limited by 
his mental and visual field of in- 
terest. His work may be unfinished 
and unrecognizable, by adult stand- 
ards, but it is that priceless combina- 
tion of the qualities of imagination 
and mind through which the child 
makes a meaningful statement of 
himself, that leads to growth in self- 
realization, one of the primary goals 
of all education. 

The older the child grows, and the 
wider his field of experience be- 
comes, the less spontaneous are his 
works of art. He becomes self-con- 
scious, realizes the distortions and 


lack of realism in his representations, 
which inhibits his natural pleasure 
in execution. He wants it to “look 
right.” Thus we have a normal 
growth in critical evaluation that 
demands that the child be provided 
with progressive instruction leading 
to mastery of drawing skills, for 
without the means to represent 
what he knows and sees, his creative 
efforts are blocked at an immature 
stage. 

Here is the crux of the difference 
in opinion between the conservative 
and radical elements in art educa- 
tion. The latter exponents would 
have the child continue to use his 
own symbols and methods without 
interference from any outside source. 
Thomas Munroe states this in rela- 
tion to the question: ““The drawing 
ability of most adults is arrested at 
a childish stage, and in the great 
majority of the public, it is never 
developed beyond that either in the 
individual experience or in apprecia- 
tion. It would seem to those con- 
cerned with art and its value in ful- 
filling basic needs, that a_ tragic 
waste of potential enrichment is 
sacrificed.”’* 

In order for our art education 
program to follow the broadening 
scope of the child, it is necessary to 
include in it increased emphasis on 
drawing skills, and, more import- 
ant, a consistent teaching of observa- 
tion. This is one of the primary aims 
of art education; to teach the child 
to see. ‘To be able to observe forms, 


objects, light effects and colors, is 
to give training that develops dis- 
cernment and perception, those men- 
tal and visual attributes that are 
distinguishing characteristics of the 
keen-minded individual. 

Training of the powers of observa- 
tion is but one part of the whole de- 
velopment of personal character, 
and for the practice of art to be con- 
fined only to the repetition of 
nature, would be to deprive it of the 
equally important factors of imag- 
ination, organization, and _selec- 
tion, and all the creative powers of 
humanity. The teacher must realize 
that the element that makes the 
artist infinitely superior to the 
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camera, is the force of his emotion 
skill and intellect. 

Our methods of education tend to 
emphasize only those knowledges 
and skills that are scientific in 
derivation, leaving the attitudes and 
appreciations to be nourished mainly 
by outside agencies, with results 
that are unfortunate for our social 
standards. The schools have viewed 
emotion as an element to be con- 
trolled and repressed rather than as 
a great potential stimulant and aid 
to a satisfying life. The development 
of the capacities to a point of aes- 
thetic maturity is one of our great 
social needs, and it must come as an 
integral part of the education of the 
individual child as he progresses 
through the natural growth stages 
of his school experience. Consumer 
education is not limited only to 
budgets and home economics; taste 
and discrimination and the habit of 
evaluation of products in the light 
of intrinsic values is a vital part of 
training youth for economic effi- 
ciency. 

The teacher who is conscientiously 
endeavoring to meet the daily needs 
and demands of her pupils, and at 
the same time prepare them to cope 
with the problems of the future, 
cannot be everlastingly confronted 
with new ideologies, or asked to re- 
orient her teaching around particu- 
lar areas of interest to suit popular 
fancies. Of late years we have seen 
several such movements, such as 
“education for one world” and 
later, education for “technical effi- 
ciency.” The art education philos- 
ophy is based on the unchanging 
aims of development of individual 
and intimately personal powers: 
those that are creative, and relate 
to the ultimate aim of self-realiza- 
tion; those of attitudes and appre- 
ciations that relate directly to the 
objectives of human relationships; 
those that involve taste and dis- 
crimination for economic efficiency; 
and those of co-operative activity 
that correlate with civic responsi- 
bility. 

* Munro, Thomas, Art in Educa- 
tion, Barnes Foundation Press, 1929, 
p. 189. 
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Citpren seven and a half 
and eight years paint lovely pictures 
when (1) they have paints in good 
condition, (2) many colors, (3) 
large brushes, (4) enough paper so 
that they do not feel afraid to use it 
and (5) a teacher who guides them 
in their work. 

1. We hear teachers say, “My 
children don’t choose to paint.” 
Stay in the rooms of such teachers 
for a day and you will see no paints. 
They will tell you that the paints 
are put away on some high shelf in 
a cupboard. They may show you 
bottles full of paint which is thick or 
even crystallized. Or you will find 
that when the child asks to paint, he 
senses the fact that he has disturbed 
the teacher by forcing her to get out 
materials. The child then is reluc- 
tant to ask to paint. Bottles of 
paint should be placed on a table in 
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Teacher Guides the Children as They Paint 


JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


the room where they almost cry out, 
““Come and use us. 
ready for you.” 

2. A child needs to have red, 
yellow, blue, orange, green, violet, 
brown, gray, white and black. He 
needs empty bottles or pans so that 
he can mix colors. He can then pour 
some blue and white into a pan, 
stir it and have light blue for his sky 
or water. 


Here we are all 


3. He needs to have large brushes 
so that he can paint quickly on a 
large surface of paper. His ideas 
come to him quickly and he can put 
them on paper better if he has tools 
that help him. A tiny brush slows 
him up and makes his work cramped 
instead of free. 

4. If a teacher keeps telling her 
children to be careful not to spoil 
the paper she will not get free ex- 


pression from them. The paper 


may be cheap, but there must be 
enough so that the child can experi- 
ment and throw away the results 
which do not satisfy him. 

5. The remainder of this article 
will be a discussion of this fifth 
point. How the teacher guides the 
children in their work. 

Much has been said about all 
children making beautiful designs 
and compositions without any help 
or guidance. This is not true. People 
who make these remarks are unin- 
formed because they do not actu- 
ally teach children or they have had 
experience in teaching a_ talented 
class and therefore make a general 
statement which does not apply to 
all children. 

In many schools today art educa- 
tion has degenerated into a subject 
which has no inspiration or en- 
thusiasm because children have been 
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left to cover papers with blue and 
green paint which they choose to use 
day after day. These children lose 
interest in several months or less 
because they see no _ possibilities. 
They have made many patterns 
with lines drawn from corner to 
corner diagonally on the paper. 
Some paint the same house and tree 
over and over. In the next grade 
they proceed in a similar fashion 
and then by the age of eight we hear 
such remarks as, ““‘We have two good 
artists in our room, John and Joe,” 
or “I never get my picture pinned 
up, I don’t care to paint,” or “I 
can’t think of anything to do.” 

We hear speakers say, “The 
teacher should never tell a child 
that she likes his picture. The child 
shouldn’t care about the opinion of 
another.” 

Others say, “A child’s work should 
not be hung up unless he asks to 
have it hung up.” In such schools, 
the interest is very low because the 
paintings are thrown in a pile on the 


table and no one sees how they look 
at a distance. Every artist, adult or 
small child needs to see his painting 
from a distance, in order to see the 
effect he has produced with paints. 
Children, like artists, enjoy exhibit- 
ing their work and seeing the re- 
sults of others’. 

Some teachers don’t care for paint 
because it makes more work for 
them. For this same reason they 
don’t care to make exhibits. 

Halls are wonderful places for 
exhibits. Hanging paintings in the 
halls keeps classrooms from becom- 
ing too cluttered. Children in dif- 
ferent grades enjoy the work of other 
grades as they walk down the halls. 
All children in the school become 
very enthusiastic about art. They 
wish the hall space was larger so that 
they could have more room to show 
paintings. Sometimes an armory or 
other big building can be used for a 
very large exhibit so more pictures 
can be shown. 

No subject in the curriculum has 
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had more foolish remarks made 
about it than art. Some people say, 
“Don’t show the child any pictures. 
You will influence his free expres- 
sion.” People who make such re- 
marks don’t take into account the 
fact the children see bill boards, 
comic strips, pictures in their read- 
ing books and advertising posters. 
The teacher needs to show children 
better pictures than the ones they 
see in their every day lives. 

If art is considered to be an im- 
portant subject in the curriculum, 
as important as reading, writing and 
arithmetic, social studies, litera- 
ture, etc., then can we not ask that 
children learn from their teachers, 
from pictures and books, from ex- 
periences in school and outside of 
school? Can we not look for prog- 
ress from grade to grade? Can we 
not designate some very definite: 
standards? 

You see in one picture, a horse 
going very fast. In another picture 
you see one child raking, another 
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running and one with her arms in 
the air stretching or moving just to 
be active. In another picture you see 
children walking and birds flying. In 
all, things are going on. This all did 
not come to pass without effort on 
the part of the teacher. She did not 
make specific effort to get these 
three pictures, but her effort took 
this form in lessons which preceded. 

Too many children were content 
to paint a house and a tree over and 
over. The teacher said, “‘Let’s all 
paint some people in our own pic- 
tures.” 

Many children said, “I don’t 
know how to paint people.” 

She said, “Shall I show you some 
quick ways?” 

The children were very eager to 
have her show them. She demon- 
strated in this way. She painted an 
orange ball shaped face and when it 
was almost dry she painted eyes 
and mouth on the face and very 
quickly added hair. With her brush 
she quickly painted a sweater and 
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arms, then trousers on the boys and 
skirts on the girls. Then quickly she 
painted orange legs and hands and 
added shoes. 

The next day the children tried 
to make people in the same way the 
teacher had tried. Most of the peo- 
ple were very stiff. They stood very 
straight like statues. Day after day, 
they painted people standing still. 

To help the children to get action 
the teacher said, ““How would you 
like to practice drawing people run- 
ning?’ The children were eager to 
learn. The teacher asked several 
children to chase each other around 
the room as other children watched. 
Sire asked such questions as, ‘““How 
does the back look>”’ “Is it tall and 
straight?’ Of course, they answered 
that it slanted. She asked questions 
which helped them to notice that 
the arms were long. (Children 
draw very tiny arms). The school 
rake was brought into the room and 
one person posed by standing on 
top of the table and pretending that 


she was raking. The walking posi- 
tion shown in the picture with the 
birds was learned the previous year. 

It has been said that great artists 
and little children are alike. They 
realize that ability to draw is spe- 
cific, not general. Other people say, 
“Can you draw?” The artist and 
the young child say, “I draw peo- 
ple, or “I can draw animals or 
trees.” 

The teacher who wishes to help 
her children to make progress in 
expressing their ideas must help all 
to express a few specific ideas such 
as a person walking or a child run- 
ning. Such positions are needed in 
almost any picture a child makes to 
express his ideas. 

When the teacher helps the child 
to draw children walking, running 
and raking, she is teaching all chil- 
dren to do something in art just as 
the reading teacher aims to help all 
children to read. 

These pictures were charming in 
color. This charm was not an acei- 
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dent. The children had paints of 
many colors. There were many 
kinds of green on the table. These 
greens had been left there by upper 
grade children. Before they painted, 
the teacher talked of how many pic- 
tures had been painted by them with 
all dark colors such as dark blue 
sky, dark green grass and dark red 
house. She said, “You can make 
lovely pictures if you choose some 
dark colors and some light ones. 
Children who like red will enjoy 
putting some m their pictures. 

The teacher had them look out of 
the window to notice how the trees 
had several coloss in the foliage of a 
single tree. The children then asked 
for a lighter yellowish green to put 
on the same bushes and trees as the 
darker green. 

In a previous lesson the teacher 
had showed them how to dab quick- 
ly spots to represent foliage. Chil- 
dren had been making many trees a 
smooth green like a piece of cloth. 
They were very happy when they 
saw that the spots helped to make 
the tree look more real. In this les- 
son the teacher said nothing about 
how to make foliage. 


The children had made many pic- 
tures mostly plain green and blue 
except for a tiny house or tiny per- 
son or tree so the art teacher had 
definitely guided them to make large 
things in their pictures. The big 
brushes help to get children to paint 
things large. After children had 
painted a few pictures with large 
things in them they seemed to enjoy 
this type of composition. 

The teacher in previous lessons 
had encouraged the children to paint 
action figures quickly. She had ob- 
served by teaching many children 
that they could show action better 
when working quickly. Making 
one’s brush go fast seems to make 
the person or animal in the picture 
go faster. Notice how quickly 
Betty made the strokes to show 
grass. 


In previous lessons this point had 
been discussed. When there are 
several people in a picture it is often 
interesting to put some little pat- 


terns in their clothes. Children like 
to invent these little patterns and 
they help make the color stimulat- 
ing, especially when magenta is 
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painted next to red, or blue next to 
red. 

They had learned that black areas 
often make a picture more peppy 
because of the contrast with white 
and colored areas. 

We had often discussed the fact 
that when a picture is made of 
green grass and trees and blue sky it 
often helps to paint some houses 
warm color like orange, pink and red. 
Sometimes red roofs and a fence-add 
life to a green landscape. 

Children who have been guided 
by the teacher to learn how to make 
better compositions (size of objects 
and variety of color) become alert 
and interested. They are not bored 
in art class. They are better able to 
express their ideas. 

The children who made these pic- 
tures will in the next grade want to 
make better faces and legs of better 
shape. They will try new experi- 
ments in color. They work like mod- 
ern artists when they mix more and 
more colors in each succeeding grade. 
As they observe trees they learn to 
draw better branches. 


The rain ran down the window 


In streaming brooks and rivers; 
Art and Pete could not play out — 
They said rain gave them 


Rainy Day Paper Fun 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


So Grandma folded paper — 


“shivers!” 


Gave each a pair of scissors; 
She drew these animals; they cut — 
And cried, “Oh, boy! They’re whizzerst” 
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September Science Talks with Primary 


Children 


ETHEL R. 


7. The Milkweed 

Boys and girls, this morning when Mrs. Boyd stopped 
in to show us Joan’s baby brother did any of you notice 
what kind of a dress the baby was wearing? (A white 
one.) (Little babies always wear white, soft clothes.) 
(My mother put the baby’s best white dress on him to- 
day so we could see how pretty he looks in it.) We 
have a plant that shows off its baby-clothes when it is 
young like the baby. When it comes up through the 
soil, each leaf is folded lengthwise around the stem, 
flannel] side out, and it is entirely soft and white and 
baby-like. This is white as milk and the plant is some- 
times called a weed. Can anyone guess what the name 
of it might be? (Shows the class a milkweed plant.) 

(That’s a milkweed plant and it has milk in it.) 

Yes, you have all noticed the milky juice of the milk- 
weed, but did you ever think that it is a kind of rubber? 
Let’s put a drop of the juice on the back of Jack’s hand. 
When it is dry he will try to take it off. (It stretches 
and acts just like rubber!) Some of you called this 
juice milk. It does look a little like it, but do yousup- 
pose it tastes the same? No, it has a bitter, burning 
taste. We often find milkweed in pastures where cattle 
and sheep are grazing. Do you think they eat it? (No, 
they wouldn’t like it — it’s too bitter.) 

Now, let us notice the leaves of the milkweed plant. 
This pair points in what directions? (One leaf points 
east and the other west.) Look at the pair above. How 
does it point? (One leaf points south and the other 
north.) How does the pair below the first one we 
noticed, point? (It points north and south.) Isn’t that 
interesting! Every other pair points in different direc- 
tions. I think it’s a beautiful leaf. Would you like to 
feel it? Notice how soft the top of the leaf is. When you 
touch the under side of the leaf, what does it make you 
think of? (Velvet.) 

(I'd like to open one of the milkweed pods.) All right, 
Mark. Notice the seam. You can pull it apart easily 
along that. There! Mark has it open. What do you see 
first? (Something that looks like a line of white velvet.) 
At this end see the “seed babies” with their heads all in 
one direction. (There are so many of the little brown 
seeds that they are piled up on each other.) Yes, they 
are pale-rimmed, brown, overlapping seeds. At the 
other end see the milkweed silk. (It’s so bright that it 
just shines.) If we could tie a string to each end of an 
Opened milkweed pod, hang it on the limb of a tree and 
let it swing back and forth, what would it remind you 
of? What could you play that it was? It reminds me of 
a hammock full of babies, except that the milkweed 
babies are fastened on the outside of the hammock. 
Would each of you like to have one of the velvety milk- 
weed leaves? I wish that there were enough milkweed 
pods so that each of you might have a hammock full of 
babies to take home, too. 


TAYLOR 


Il. The Hummingbird 

On my way to and from school I pass a trumpet- 
creeper vine. Yesterday afternoon I saw a tiny bird 
with a very long bill getting honey from the flowers. 
It would fly every time it wanted to turn around. This 
little bird can neither walk nor hop; so flying is its only 
way of getting about. I thought you would like to go 
to the place where the trumpet vine grows to try to see 
the hummingbird; but, since it is raining today we shall 
use the picture instead. Then as soon as possible we 
will take the trip. We will have only this month for that 
as the last of September hummingbirds fly away to find 
new homes. 

This picture looks almost exactly like the bird I saw 
yesterday. How do you think it compares in size with 
the sparrow? (It’s not nearly so big.) (It’s not more 
than half as big.) That’s just right. It is only about 
half as long as the sparrow. Notice how long its bill 
is, compared to its body. It is over a half inch long. 

Look carefully at the bird to see how many different 
colors it has. (Its back is kind of a green color.) (Its 
breast is gray with some green mixed in.) (Its wings are 
brown.) (So is its tail.) (It has a red throat.) Notice 
the tail. See how it is forked. 

How many of you have noticed a real humming- 
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bird’s wings? Do they look as if they are made of 
feathers as are other birds’ wings? (No, they look 
thinner.) They are thinner — they seem to be made of 
gauze like wings of insects. 

About how large a nest do you think a little bird like 
this would need? (Not very large.) (About as large as 
a hen’s egg.) The nest is about half the size of a hen’s 
egg and is in the shape of a cup made of plant fibers, 
cobwebs and ferns. It looks like a little tuft of moss. 
It is fastened on the branch of a tree with spiders’ webs 
or bits of plants. Can you see how many eggs there are 
in the nest in the picture? (There are two.) (The eggs 
look like white beans.) 

Once some humming birds had a nest in our yard 
near a columbine. It had flowers on it and it seemed 
that the birds spent a great deal of time near it. What 
do you suppose they were doing? (Getting honey.) I 
thought for a long time that they lived upon the nectar 
from flowers; but they also eat something else. (Bugs.) 
Yes, insects. 

[ often wished I could hear these humming birds sing, 
but never did [I hear a song from them. Just a faint 
squeak was all. (I thought hummingbirds hummed. If 
they don’t, why do they call them ‘‘hummingbirds?’’) 
They got their name from the humming sound which 
is made by the birds’ swiftly moving wings. When we 
observe them you will probably notice this. If it isn’t 
raining, perhaps we can take the trip tomorrow. 


The Columbine 
Who can think of the name of the little bird that we 
talked about two or three days ago? (Hummingbird.) 
You remember we talked about it staying near the 
trumpet-vine and also the columbine. Both have red 
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flowers, so I expect you can easily guess the bird’s 
favorite color. (Red.) Mother Nature gave the bird its 
long bill so that it could reach the nectar in the odd 
petals of one of the flowers which is the color the hum- 
mingbird likes. It is the columbine and here is one 
that I brought for you to enjoy. Perhaps most of you 
have noticed it in gardens or fields before. (That’s a 
honeysuckle.) Honeysuckle is another name for it. 
What color would you say that it is, Ruth? (It’s red 
outside and bright yellow inside.) Yes, or some say it is 
scarlet with a yellow lining which, of course, means the 
same. Notice how it hangs on the stem — facedown. (It 
looks down at the ground all the time.) (The stem 
bends over, too.) 

Count the petals. (There are five.) (They don’t look 
like petals.) They aren’t flat like most petals, are they? 
They look more like tiny cones which get smaller and 
smaller. See how they end in a little rounded point. 
(They look like little funnels.) They certainly do not 
look like the petals of most flowers, but they do remind 
me of the queer little bag-like petals of a flower we 
like to pick early in the spring. Can you guess what it 
is? (Dutchmen’s Breeches.) (Mary said she thought 
the petals look like funnels. I think they look like 
horns.) They do remind me a little of all of these: 
cones, funnels, and horns. You know now why the 
hummingbird needs its long bill. (Bees can’t reach the 


nectar, can they?) Only the large bumblebees have 
long enough tongues. What do you suppose the smaller 
bumblebees whose tongues are too short do? They nip 
holes in the tips of the flowers so that they can get the 
nectar out. 


We have talked about the flowers so long that we 
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have only a short time left for the leaves. What color 
are they above? (Light green.) Below? (Almost white.) 
Notice how each leaf is divided into leaflets. And see — 
each leaflet is divided into some more parts. How 
many? (Some into three parts and some into more.) 
Notice the notches on the edges. Caterpillars feed on 


these leaves. 
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(I think the columbine is pretty. I'd like to have 
some growing in my yard:) 
have a hummingbird, too.) We saw the hummingbird 
getting nectar from the flowers of the trumpet-vine. 
I hope it will be possible for us to see the Columbine 
growing. Will you each find out if your mother or your 


(If you did you would 


neighbors have any in their gardens? 


Whence a Child’s Thought and Whither 


LINDA CLEORA SMITH, State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 


Ir IS particularly gratifying, 
after a lull in poetry pursuits in the 
classroom, to have a child come un- 
bidden, triumphantly, or shyly, but 
always with a happiness ill-con- 
cealed, and offer a poem, the product 
of his own thought life. Sometimes 
we pause and wonder why or whence 
these thoughts. 

Sometimes we recognize the ex- 
perience that started the train of 
thought, but marvel when we realize 
whither the child’s thoughts have 
traveled, or how deeply they have 
delved. 

On one occasion the fourth grade 
had been building a large doll house 
with six rooms. These they furnished 
throughout; floor coverings, wall 
paper, window drapes and furni- 
ture from kitchen sink to bed with 
silken spread. Beside the bed was a 
little stand on which a child placed a 
miniature potted plant, but later 
this was removed in favor of a lamp. 
By the time the last room was nearly 
finished, and the house was well 
peopled with a rag doll family and a 
colored maid, its fascination had 
grown upon the children. 

Then one morning a folded paper 
was tucked in the teacher’s hand. 
Upon it were these lines in a little 
ten-year-old’s handwriting:— 


A Beautiful Room 


A beautiful room with bright walls, 

A place where the colored sunlight 
falls, 

A beautiful bed with a satin fold, 

A lovely room, all blue and gold. 


A fine old room with curtains rare, 


A low white bed, a rocking chair, 
A book, a table, where a flower had 
been, 
An open door, and all within. 
Arnold D’Angelo 


At least one child’s life had been 
enriched. 

This poem seems to be an ex- 
pression of the joys of home life 
where happiness centers around a 
little brother. 


My Baby Brother 
Sitting on the high chair 
Is the one I love, 
With eyes as blue as the skies above. 
His face is round as the moon, 
Sitting on his high chair banging 
with a spoon. 


His hair is cut like a Japanese boy; 

He is as cute as a doll toy; 

On his arm is a little dimple, 

His little nose is as small as a 
thimble, 

His smile is as bright as a silver 
dollar, 

He makes you jump when you hear 
him holler. 


Why Frances should think in such 
terms as the following was a mystery 
until one day in private converse- 
tion she said, “We miss my grand- 
father now. He won’t ever come 
back any more. He always used to 
whistle when he was coming along 
the walk, when he came home.” 

Here is one of her characteristic 
poems:— 


The Angels 


They like to live way up high. 
They love to float across the sky. 


They’re always glad — and that is 
why, 
They think it isn’t sad to die.” 
Frances Tremacco 


Just as genuine in feeling, but of 
an entirely different nature is the 
following: 

Always 


It’s wash your face and wash your 


hands, 
And brush your teeth and _ hair. 
I’d like to run away some place 
Where people didn’t care. 
Connie Collier 


Could it be that this little girl 
longs for a pussy? 


Puss And I 

If I had a puss with silky fur, 

He would sit in my lap and purr and 
purr. 

We would play together and have 
lots of fun, 

And while I had tea, puss would eat 
a bun. 

Margaret Campbell 


The winter had been long and the 
snow very deep when Betty wrote: 
Dear God, I am so glad now, 
The snow has gone away. 

And every day from now to fall, 
It will be a lovely day. 
Betty Ann Billings 


Giving expression such 
thoughts as are found in these 
poems may serve as an outlet for 
pent-up sentiments. Sharing them 
leads to the approval of those who 
foster similar sentiments. This in 
turn makes even a child feel some- 
thing of the common bond of hu- 
man experience. 
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Ts second installment of the 
fun which can be had in arithmetic 
is solely the use of games in an 
arithmetic program. The interest 
of children in the primary grades is 
greatly stimulated by play. A 
part of the class work may be 
taught as games which children can 
play by themselves. 

As a device to number un- 
derstanding special attention should 
be given to securing the real interest 
by varying the games and making 
them snappy. The group spirit of 
rivalry also is a powerful incentive 
and as new games are developed, 
they may become more complex 
and really become real number drills. 
Life situations and real experience 
should be the basis for different 
types of games. 

The games in first grade give 
number experiences and associa- 
tions. In cooperating with the 
other members of the social group 
it is important that children Jearn 
through play. Valuable use of the 
idea of playing games can be used 
in aiding children to fix number 
facts. Their play is spontaneous. 
Numbers necessary to the playing 
of a game can be readily acquired 
by children until many of the chil- 
dren acquire a mastery over count- 
ing and can begin to see a real use 
of numbers. 

In the next two grades the regu- 
lar drill that a child will be obliged 
to have in order that the combina- 
tions be well fixed can be well sup- 
plemented by games. Gradually a 
tactful teacher, while children are 
engaged in activities on the play 
level, can introduce games which 
begin to assume the form of drill. 

The opportunity to drill at the 
same time should be given to all 
children, and whenever possible, 
the child with special difficulty 
should drill on those difficult com- 
binations. By grouping the pupils 
in three groups, strong, average, and 
weak, the difficulty of having the 
child reciting getting the benefit 
only can be avoided by different 
types of work for each group. 
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Arithmetic Is Fun 


MARGUERITE BURKHOLDER, Primary Teacher, Weston School, Elkhart, Indiana 


The following games are but sug- 
gestions: 
Buzz 

The members of the class count 
in turn. A certain number is decided 
upon; when that number is reached, 
the child says “buzz” instead of the 
number. If he misses, by saying the 
number, he falls out. 
Hide and Seek 

Place at least 25 combinations 
on the blackboard with the different 
parts missing, as— —3=12, 84+— 
=15, 9+9=— and so on. The 
child repeats the combinations and 
desired habits are formed. 


Roll the Hoop 

On this wheel, place number com- 
binations for spokes, either in addi- 
tion or subtraction. The object is to 
make the wheel turn as fast as you 
can by stating results in order. 


Up and Down 

A list of fifteen combinations is 
written on the blackboard. A child 
is called upon to give the answers as 
quickly as possible. If he goes en- 
tirely through the list his name is 
written in a list of winners. Should 
he make an error, his name is writ- 
ten at that place and another child 


takes the floor and begins at the 
first. He answers as many as he can 
and should he miss, his name is 
written where he makes an error. 
Bean Bag Target 

Make bean bags in various shapes 
of animals — On a large sheet of 
cardboard, mark circles and color 
each differently with the digits 
from one to nine written thereon. 
Choose one of the number names in 
these circles. Add it to each of the 
numbers below. Do this with each 
of the number names in the circles. 
657 934 0218 45 9 

Exercises vary as follows: 

(1) Above. Adding a seen number 
to a thought-of-number. 

(2) Throw bag on two or more 
number names whose sum is twenty. 
Then let some child at four keep 
score by writing it — for instance, 
9+7+4=20, or  nine+seven+ 
four = twenty, or 9 

7 
4 


20 as column addi- 
tion. 

(3) Find sums over twenty, or 
under twenty. This finds out each 
child’s errors, impossible to hide 
— but helps him to try to find out 
why he is developing them. 


In and Out 


Drill is equally divided in this 
subtraction game. Use large size 
flash cards of all subtraction facts. 
Arrange pupils in a circle. Going 
around the circle, the child who fails 
in answering must step within the 
circle and the next child answers. 
Should someone fail to answer his 
combination, the child in the center 
is allowed to answer and resume his 
place in the circle any time he is 
first. 
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Rows Contest 

Accuracy is much more important 
than speed. The child in the front 
seat is the captain in each row of a 
number-work team in the room. 
Two opposing teams, forming a 
semi-circle, stand with each team 
being one-half of the semi-circle. 
The pupils give the answers in turn 
beginning at left of the semi-circle 
and finishing at the right as the 
teacher flashes the cards. The child 
who misses, gets the card containing 
the combination he missed. The 
score is taken by the members 
counting the cards they hold. The 
numbers of failures for each team is 
recorded on the board. Pupils with 
no cards return to their seats. Others 
say the combinations again after 
returning their cards to their teach- 
er. This game is quite effective as it 
does not eliminate the pupil who has 
difficulty in the combinations in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication 
or division. 


Race Track 

This game is excellent practice in 
adding by endings. Adapt this game 
for addition or subtraction combi- 
nations. 
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Transportation Climb 


On two race tracks drawn on the 
board are the combinations for 
multiplication facts. Children stand 
at the board and, at a signal from 
the starter, give the products writ- 
ten on the board race tracks. 


Buick 
3 4 
Cadillac 


§39210579 4 
4235423 5 4 2 


Games such as these should aim to 
help the teacher to diagnose diffi- 
culties by giving worthwhile addi- 
tional material to those who have 
not attained the standard. Conse- 
quently, competence in mathemat- 
ics has become a necessity for every 
child, and to give this foundation to 
every pupil is the task of the ele- 
mentary teacher. 


Blackboard Lotto 


Use as many players as desirable. 
One child becomes a caller. If more 
numbers are used in each gridiron, 
the longer it will take to play the 
game. If the player has the number 
for the sum of the numbers to be 
added he crosses it out. The winner 
of the game is the first player with 
all the numbers crossed out on his 
gridiron. This can also be played for 
practice in the first grade in match- 
ing and recognizing numbers. 


Remedial Reading Via the Tutoring Method 


Ir HAS been my privilege for 
the last year to teach children indi- 
vidually, rather than as a class, I 
say “‘privilege’”’ because private tu- 
toring has given me an opportunity 
to know the “whole child” better 
than I ever could were he one of a 
group. 

In the first place, let me say that 
the child in need of special atten- 
tion in regard to reading is usually 
an unhappy child. He feels himself 
a failure and therefore lacks much 
needed confidence. One such child 
said to me in all sincerity, “You 
know, I suppose, that I’m just a 
dumb bell. Everyone says it, so I 
guess I must be.” What a pathetic 
statement coming from a child, who 
is starting out in life, and has so 
much before him to accomplish. 

The first task of a tutor, I have 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


found, is to inspire sufficient confi- 
dence in the pupil so that he will feel 
he can do the work prescribed. En- 
courage him to try to do the diffi- 
cult work and then praise him for 
his attempt and successes, although 
small. 

In the case of reading, a tutor 
must start far enough back at the 
child’s own reading level in order to 
give him the proper foundation nec- 
essary. In this age of tests, it is 
comparatively easy to discover to 
which grade level the individual 
belongs. In this way less valuable 
time is wasted. 

A tutor must keep the child in- 
terested in his work at all times. 
That means giving him material 
and easy subject matter which he is 


capable of understanding. For 
example, a child may be able to 
read at Grade II level, but is actu- 
ally interested in Grade IV ma- 
terial according to his mental and 
chronological age. There are books 
adapted for just such a situation 
and should be freely used. 

Thus, starting at the proper level 
and remaining there until the pupil 
reads several books fluently at that 
level, a tutor can then furnish the 
child with books of increasing diffi- 
culty as fast as the child can master 
them. 

Do not push the child by giving 
too long a lesson at a time. Vary 
the work by inserting games and 
other devices which teach but do not 
tire. Make the entire experience a 
happy one and profitable results 
will follow. 
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Prag. 


The New York Central train from the West sped down through Hudson Valley. 


In NewYork City with Don and Ruth 


An Informative Story—ETHEL R. TAYLOR 
Photographs used through courtesy of New York Central Railway System 


Tue NEW York Central train 
from the West had passed the pic- 
turesque West Point and was speed- 
ing down through the Hudson 
Valley. 

“What a wonderful view of the 
great river!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Allen, 
looking out the wide windows of the 
dining car. Her husband set down 
his coffee cup. 

“It is perfect! And so is this 
coffee. I think the coffee served on a 
train is something to look forward 
to.” 

“More than mine?” laughed his 
wife. “But, seriously, Jack, I do 
agree with you. [ simply love break- 
fasts in the dining car! Don and 
Ruth seem to be relishing theirs, 
too. They have even stopped 
talking.” 

“Not for long, Mother.” Don 
finished off the ham and eggs. “Just 
think, we left Chicago after lunch 
yesterday and we will be in New 
York City by eight-thirty this 
morning. Some speed, I say! But, 
what’s this we are coming into?” 

“It must be a tunnel — but I 
thought a tunnel was so dark you 


couldn’t see anything in it.””. Ruth 
was puzzled. 

“It is an electric-lighted tunnel, 
dear,’ explained her father. “And 
when we come out of it we will be in 
the middle of New York City. We 
had better get our things together 
now so that we will be ready to get 
off the train at Grand Central Sta- 
tion. The big terminal is on 42nd 
Street and cuts Park Avenue into 
two sections. The giant city 
stretches for miles and miles around 
the station.” 

“Oh, Jack, when I think that 
when we come out of this tunnel we 
will be in the heart of the city it 
seems like magic. You know, I’ve 
never been in New York City be- 
fore; so it will be as much an adven- 
ture for me as for the children. Be 
sure to tell us everything you can 
as we go along.” 

“At Grand Central Station the 
trains come in and go out on two 
levels, far below the city’s activity. 
Here we aré at the station now.” Mr. ' 
Allen led the way out of the train 
and along the train platform. 

“It’s just as dark out here,” 


whispered Ruth to Don. “And look, 
at all the big trains — trains here, 
trains there, trains everywhere; and 
the great crowds of people all car- 
rying bags and boxes. We had bet- 
ter keep close to Daddy or we will 
get lost.” 

When they entered the great 
waiting room Mrs. Allen remem- 
bered she had read somewhere that 
Grand Central Station was the larg- 
est and most used railroad station 
in the world, and that certainly was 
the first impression she got of it. Oh, 
yes, a miniature city built over rail- 
road tracks, the book had said, with 
its own hospital and police depart- 
ment, many shops, a moving picture 
theater, several restaurants, a post 
office, parcel rooms, an art gallery; 
and two automobile ramps passing 
through the building. 

Her thoughts were interrupted by 
Ruth. “Look up at the sky, Mother. 
Look at the clouds and stars!” 

“That’s the ceiling, silly!’”’ Don 
was a bit rude. “It’s just painted 
to look like the sky.” 

“It does look almost real, Ruth, 
and isn’t it beautiful! While Father 
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goes to see about the luggage let’s 
sit here and watch the crowds.” 
Mother was always interested in 
people. And all types of people 
passed through the station. Two 
Jewish women talking Yiddish ex- 
citedly, an Italian man with a tiny, 
dark boy, a Chinese couple with a 
brightly dressed baby, three Harlem 
Negro youths, two business men, 
probably from Wall street, in seri- 
ous conversation, a_ beautifully 
dressed young woman who looked as 
if she had just stepped out of Vogue, 
four bobby-soxers discussing dates, 
a Czech, a young couple with shin- 
ing eyes, likelf just married, a 
Russian, an unhappy, desperate- 
looking woman — 

“After this when I hear the Grand 
Central Station plays over the 
radio,” thought Mrs. Allen, “T’ll 
always see this — people from all 
over the world meeting here for a 
moment, then scattering in every 
direction.” 

“I like to hear those men in uni- 
form call out the trains that are in,” 
said Don. 

“And as soon as they begin. in 
their loud voices mobs of people 
start for the gates and crowd 
through the doors,’ added Ruth. 
“Oh, here comes Father.” 

“The luggage is taken care of 
now and since we're all a bit tired 


Picturesque West Point 


from the trip I expect we had better 
go right out to Flushing to Uncle 
Jim’s and save the fun of seeing 
New York for later.” 

‘“‘We should get some rest, but I 
was wondering, Jack, if we could not 
have just one glimpse of the city 
before we go to Flushing. Just 
think, we are in the largest city in 
the Western Hemisphere and the 
second largest in the world.” 

“Yes. London is the only city in 
the world larger than New York. 
If you like we will go up to the sur- 
face where we can get a glance at 
the ““Wonder City.” Then we will 
have to come back down to get a 
subway to Queens.” 

‘“Queens!”’ exclaimed Don, “I 
thought Uncle Jim and Aunt Helen 
lived in Flushing.” 

““New York City is divided into 
five boroughs: Manhattan on Man- 
hattan Island, Brooklyn on Long 
Island, the Bronx on the mainland, 
Queens on Long Island, and Rich- 
mond on Staten Island. The bor- 
ough of Manhattan, where we are 
now, is to New York City what a 
capital is to a state. The heads of 
industry, government, etc., are here 
and although it is not very large, it 
has most of the high buildings where 
millions. of people work. But, ‘the 
majority of these people have their 
homes in the other boroughs or in 


towns near New York. Each morn- 
ing they go to Manhattan and each 
night back to their home boroughs. 
Manhattan is completely surround- 
ed by water. You will be interested 
in the different ways people travel 
in and out of Manhattan. But, 
I’m getting away from your ques- 
tion, Don. Flushing is a city in the 
borough of Queens. I suppose you 
might say that it is a suburb of 
New York City. It is almost an 
hour’s ride out on the subway. Here 
we are now up where we can see the 
Grand Central Station building from 
the outside. It’s a fine looking 
structure of light tone brick and 
marble.” 

“‘What’s in the upper stories?” 
Ruth wanted to know. 

“There are many offices up 
there.” 

“Oh, look at all the skyscrapers!”’ 
cried Ruth. “Some of the buildings 
are so high that I can hardly see to 
the tops of them.” 

“They seem higher than I had 
thought they would be and they 
stand out so very distinctly in the 
sunlight and white sky. And, oh the 
brilliant streets! I’m thrilled with 
New York. It is truly a wonderland 
— so bright, so happy, and so gay!”’ 
There was no doubt but that Moth- 
er loved New York at first sight. 
And it was with a sense of adventure 
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ahead that the Allens went down to 
the place where they could each put 
a nickel in the gate and get a subway 
train to Queensborough. 

From out of the darkness came a 
noisy train. It stopped and the 
doors opened wide. People rushed 
from every side as the Allen family 
hurried in through the wide door. 

“What a queer noisy train!” al- 
most shouted Ruth as it rumbled 
along through the tunnel, the cars 
pitching and swaying and seeming 
almost to crash into each other. 

“It’s all right,” yelled back Don, 
“‘but I wish I could see the part of 
New York we’re going through.”’ On 
and on went the subway train 
around curves, in and out, on and on 
until it gradually worked its way out 
of the ground and became an ele- 
vated. 

“Well, here we are riding on a rail- 
way track away up high above the 
houses and stores! Oh, Daddy, is it 
safe)” cried Ruth. “What keeps 
this train from falling down on top 
of those stores down there?”’ 

“It’s perfectly safe, Ruth. The 
railroads have been built on high 
trestles above the streets. You can 
see all you want to from the Ele- 


vated, can’t you, Don? © Down 
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Breakfast in the Dining Car 


there is Flushing Meadows Park, 
where the World’s Fair was held 
and later the United Nations meet- 
ings. It will not be long now until 
we're in Flushing. Uncle Jim will 
meet us there with his car.” 

“Oh, I can hardly wait to see 
Helen and Jim,” said Mother. 


tha 


“And littl Ann,’ added Ruth 
and Don almost at the same time. 


The Bronx Zoo 
The first place Don and Ruth 
wanted to go was the Bronx Zoo, 
sometimes called New York Zoologi- 
cal Park. As all the other members 


Grand Central Station is a fine looking structure of light tone brick and 
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of the family had been there re- 
cently and had no desire to go, Mrs. 
Allen decided that she would ven- 
ture forth with just the children. 

“As long as we can talk we are not 
likely to get lost. We can always 
ask which subway train to take.” 

“And, of course, the best way tc 
learn to get about in New York is 
to go alone. One really observes and 
remembers when it is necessary.” 
Mr. Allen had confidence that his 
family would find their way about 
without him. He had an important 
business engagement that day. 

“Hear that rumbling noise be- 
neath our feet,” said Ruth. 

“It’s the subway train below the 
street. Let’s go down here.” 

“‘We’re just in time. Here comes a 
train which says “Bronx Zoo Ex- 
press,” cried Don. “So we must 
have come down the right hole in 
the street. Come on, let’s get on.” 


“I’m just as relieved as you are 
that we found the right subway sta- 
tion and we are really on our way to 
the zoo. It’s quite a long ride, I be- 
lieve they said.”” Mother leanec 
back trying to snatch a few minutes’ 
relaxation. She realized that with 
three lively youngsters there would 
be no time for that at the zoo. Little 
Ann had been just as eager to come 
as her cousins. 


“I’m glad we got the express, for 
it goes so much faster than the lo- 
cal,” said Ruth. “Look, this train 
is doing just like the one that goes 
out to Flushing. It runs under- 
ground for a long time; then it pops 
out of the ground and becomes an 
elevated. I like the elevated better.”’ 

“The train is stopping and every- 
one seems to be getting off, so this 
is evidently the place,”’ said Mother. 

“Look at all the steep steps we 
have to go down,” cried Don. “That 
will be fun climbing down. Uncle 
Jim said we had only two blocks to 
walk to the Bronx Park.” 

“This is the way. We go in at a 
gate and there’s the train that takes 
us to the Lion House. We always 
ride on the train.”” Ann had been at 
the zoo often before. 

“Oh, Mother, let’s ali ride the 
train,” Don and Ruth begged, so 
they boarded the little gas train 
with its musical whistle and were 


whisked along the narrow roads 
past elephants, giraffes, moose, buf- 
falo, zebras, llamas, camels and 
many other animals. 

At the rambling Lion House the 
Allens walked past the outdoor 
cages enjoying the jaguars, tigers, 
leopards, lions, and pumas. 

“Oh, what a great big panda!” 
exclaimed Ruth. 

“This rare giant panda was cap 
tured in Tibet,” read Mother from 
the label on the cage. “‘Over there 
are the Deer Ranges —- how free and 
contented the beautiful deer seem! 
I have read that the aim of the 
founders of Bronx Park was to es- 
tablish a vivarium which would 
make captive animals not only com- 
fortable, but really happy. And 
they do seem so.” South of the deer 
ranges was the Zebra House. Ruth 
and her mother talked about the 
freedom the wild horses and zebras 
enjoyed as they ran and played on a 
little hill. And how peaceful the 
graceful swans in the little heart- 
shaped pond — the Swan’s Retreat 
— seemed. 

“But, where are Don and Ann? I 
was enjoying the beauty of this 
place so much that I didn’t notice 
they weren’t with us.’ 

“T'll run and look for them, 
Mother.”’ 

“No, dear, we had better stay 
together or before I know it you will 
be lost, too. Don is so interested ir 
bears that maybe they have gone 
there.” 

Ruth and her mother passed the 
Elephant House and saw Alice, the 
oldest elephant. Then through a 
shaded valley where industrious 


The Swallow 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


Fly away, fly away, over the sea, 

Sun-loving swallow, for summer 
is done. 

Come again, come again, come 
back to me, 


Bringing the summer and bring- 
ing the sun. 


beavers lived; and still on and on, 
looking for the children. 

“Oh, Mother, what a huge polar 
bear!” 

“Isn't that a picture — the lovely, 
snow-white bear asleep on that large 
over-hanging rock and her reflection 
in the clear water below! Why, 
that’s Silver Queen,” added Mrs. 
Allen, reading the label. “She has 
lived here since 1910 when a famous 
explorer lassoed her in the Arctic. 
But no Don and Ruth here. Where 
can they have gone?” 


“Mother, I just remembered what 
Miss Holt told our class about polar 
bears. She said not to fee) sorry 
for them for they are quite comfort- 
able in the summer. She said that in 
the Arctic region they lie on the 
scorching rocks for hours at a time, 
without any trees to shade them. Sc 
probably Silver Queen likes it here 
as well as she did in the Arctic.” 

“Ruth, I’m beginning to get wor- 
ried about Don and Ann — this is 
such a large park we might not find 
them today. Perhaps I should re- 
port that they are lost.” 


“Pony Rides — 10c,”’ read Ruth. 
“Oh, Mother, I’ve an idea! Let’s 
follow these signs.”” Sure enough, 
Ruth was right. There, laughing 
and talking with the other children. 
were the runaways, each on a pony. 


“Hi, Mother!” called out Don. 
“Get a pony, Ruth. This is such 
fun!” But Don and Ann had some 
explanations to make to Mother. 
They had not meant to run away. 
They had been intrigued by ani- 
mals a bit farther ahead and sud- 
denly they had realized they could 
not see the others 


“Then, Mother, we just kept 
looking for you and all at once we 
came to this place where all the kids 
were having so much fun. We 
thought we would just have one 
ride; then look for you some more. 
But, now that you are found, may 
we ride some more, please, Mother. 
Ruth wants to ride, too.”” Mrs. Allen 
was glad enough for an opportunity 
to rest while the children rode in the 
supervised lot. As she sank down in 
a comfortable chair she read, 


“You are in the world’s largest 


zoo. In one day as many as 82,000 
people visit the Bronx Zoo.” 
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Our September Helpers 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 


Characters: Helene, Elsie, Milton, Bradley. 

Scene: Outside Helene’s home. 

Time: A few days before the opening of school 
for the Fall term. (As the scene opens, the chil- 
dren are sitting around, discussing the subject of 
school.) 

Helene: I had a perfectly wonderful vacation, but 
really I shall be glad to return to school. Because | am 
away all summer long, | miss seeing my school friends. 

Elsie: Vl be glad, too, but I know someone who 
isn’t so anxious to have school commence again. 

Milton: If you mean me, you're wrong this time. 
Think of the fun we’re always having with our plays, 
science experiments, football and — 

Elsie: No. I didn’t mean you, Milton. [t was someone 
else. 

Bradley: Then 1 must be the one, but you’re wrong 
again! Believe it or not | like school Remember, | 
was elected to the student council last year and who 
knows, I may be chosen again this Fall. 

Helene: Well, to get back to Elsie’s mystery person 
who doesn’t want to go to school, I happen to know 
who it is. 

Elsie: Surely you do. We were talking about it yes- 
terday, remember? 

Milton: Don’t keep us in suspense. We can’t stand it, 
girls. 

Elsie: Very well, I'll tell you. It’s my little sister 
Janice. She said to my mother this morning, “T can’t 
go to school. There will be no helpers for me.” 

Bradley: What in the world did she mean by that? 

Elsie: She’s almost six years old and during all that 
time she’s wanted someone around to help her do this 
and do that. Now that she’s to start in school, we’ve 
told her she must learn to get along without helpers, 
and is she scared —! 

Helene: But I can’t see why she won’t have more 
helpers than ever. School itself is supposed to help us to 
learn to do for ourselves and goodness knows no matter 
how old we get to be. we'll always need help of some 
sort. 

Milton: lf Janice feels sort of scary about school, 
probably most of the other first graders feel the same 
way. 

Bradley: Why couldn’t we become helpers and make 


them feel happy at school during the first few weeks 
when they are homesick? 

Helene: A good idea, Bradley. Our first program 
could be especially for the little beginners. 

Milton: Speaking of beginning, I’d better think ot 
finishing that lawn I started to mow. Guess I shall 
have to be going along. Will see you all at school 
Wednesday Good bye! 

(As soon as Milton goes, the others prepare to leave 
also.) 

Helene: Well, gang, it won’t be long now. It will be 

HURRAH for pencils, 
HURRAH for books. 
HURRAH for teacher's 
Pleasant looks! 

Elsie: Or how’s this? 

September days are here once more. 

We have returned from the sea shore — 

We're off for school, come on let’s go. 

"Tis time to study, guess you know. 
(They all exit to end Act I.) 


ACT Il 


THE FIRST SEPTEMBER ASSEMBLY 
Our School Helpers 
Characters: Helene, Children representing 
Pencils, Chalk, Paper, Crayons, Pictures, Books, 
Older Children, Teacher, Principal. 
(As the scene opens, Helene steps forward.) 
Helene: We welcome you first graders here today. 
We hope you will listen to what we say. 
We want you all to be happy and gay; 
We are the helpers to show you the way. 
Group of Children Representing Pencils and Chalk: 
We are the pencils to help you to write, 
And we are the chalk so soft and so white. 
Group Representing Papers of All Kinds: 

We papers are helpers used in this school. 
See! Some are all lined and some you must rule! 
Group of Eight Children Representing Each Color: 

Red: A ripe red juicy apple it is said 
When drawn on paper looks nice colored red! 
Orange: Use this orange when coloring the sun. 
Use it here and there just for fun. 
Yellow: Yellow for a banana or a star, 
Or to make flowers look just as they are. 
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Green: A green crayon for trees, and green for grass 
Green is a helpful color in your class. 
Blue: To make the sky real, use this color blue. 
You use it again to make oceans too! 
Purple: Purple is used to make grapes look so nice. 
Each drawing needs purple at least once or 
twice. 
Brown: Brown is a nice coloring for your shoes. 
This is a color I hope you won't lose. 


Black: Black makes a mark that we plainly can see. 
Black makes a train look as real as can be. 

Pictures Appropriate for Grade 1. (The Group May Be 
An Indeterminate Number.) 

We pictures at school are true helpers, too. 

We show you exactly just whatvis true. 

We pictures at school help make your room bright. 

If you can’t see us well, turn on the light. 
Books: Each Child in Group Carries a Brightly Colored 
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Picture Book: 
These stories inside, you'll soon learn to read: 
You'll find they are real nice helpers indeed! 
Group of Older Boys and Girls: 
We may be older and know quite a lot, 
But days in Grade One we have not forgot! 
When we were your age we needed help too! 
We'll tell you a secret! We all still do! 
Child Representing Teacher: 
We want you to know each teacher’s your friend. 
From this very first day to this year’s end! 
We'll help you all in your work and your play. 
We'll teach you to read and to sing each day! 
Child Representing Principal: 
Now we'll close the program by standing up tall. 
The salute to the flag will be said by all. 
The Star Spangled Banner then we will sing 
Then we'll march out when we hear the bell ring. 
(Thus the play ends with the salute and the song.) 


It's Fun to Read 


CLARA LANG 
A Play in Two Acts 


(“A Phonics Dramatization’’) 


Characters: Frank, Johnny, A: Book, Letters of 
the Alphabet. 

ACT I 

(Outside the School) 

Johnny: Are you coming home from school so late? 

Frank: No, I went to the library. 

Johnny: On a trip? 

Frank: No. 

Johnny: Then what for? 

Frank: For books. 

Johnny: What for? 

Frank: To read. 

Johnny: Let’s see. Can you read all those hard 
words? 

Frank: Well, the pictures help, and sometimes I just 
get the meaning of the whole sentence. Anyway, if I 
get stuck, I always try to sound the hard words. 

Johnny: Sound the hard words? How do you do that? 

Frank: It’s easy if you make friends with all the boy 
and girl letters, and follow their rules. 

Johnny: I never heard of letters being girls and boys; 
they’re just plain letters to me. 

Frank: That’s where you’re wrong. Do you want to 
come home with me? I have a blackboard. I could 
help you. 


ACT II 
(Frank’s home.) 
(A blackboard at side of room.) 
(Enter — A Book.) 
Book: I am a book, a friend in need 


You'll like me if you learn to read 
I’m full of stories you've heard told 
Of princes and fairies and knights so bold 
In my contents you will find 
The answers for an active mind 
Recipes and information 
Indices and recreation 
Reference and dictionaries 
Almanacs and magic fairies 
So, if you want a very good time 
Call on me, I'll serve you fine. 
(Letters enter singing or reciting 
to tune of “The Snail’) 
Letters: (A Sing) 

You can see us hand in hand 
We, that come from story Jand 
On we march and on we go 
Into words we later grow 
Who would think such little things 
Communicate for human beings 


Hand in hand you see us well 
We form words that stories tell 
Ever closer, ever nearer 

Ever fonder, ever dearer 

Very wise indeed you'll be 
When you learn your A B C, 


(A Poem) 
We live in books, we live in papers 
Children love us, grownups too 
We come in news, in poems, in stories 
That all folks love, and so will you. 


We are the letters that form the words 
We're cheerful and have pretty faces 
Little boys and little girls 


All in our proper places. 
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Boys (Consonants) 
We are the boys so bold and true 
We stand at the head of most words too 
We often stand at the very end 
As gentlemen are wont to do. 
(Frank to Johnny at Blackboard) 
Those boys are really called consonants 
Do you know the sounds of them? 
Johnny: Yes, I know them, but it’s harder when 
two or three are standing together. 
Girls: (Vowels — each bears card bearing long 
vowel on one side and short vowel on other.) 
We are little girls in school 
A, E, I, 0, U—(said by each vowel 
separately) 
Everyone knows us, we’re easy to learn 
And so will you and you. 
A and I: (Two girls step forward) 
(Sung by letters A and I to tune of “Lads and Lassies’’) 
A and I went out a walking 
All on a summer’s day 
Said A to I, I'll say my name 
And you must nothing say—A, 
Repeated with 


UE 
Frank: Those girls are really called vowels. When 
two of them stand together you only sound the first 
one, like this: 
(Goes to board and illustrates by writing and saying) 
Ai 


(See if you can put a consonant at the end to make 
a family) 
Johnny: (Writes and says) ail, eat, ied, oat, ues. 
Frank: Now, see if you can put 1, 2, or 3 consonants 
in front and make words. 
Johnny: (Writes and says) frail, seat, died, coat, 
dues. Gee, that’s easy; it’s almost like tick, tack, toe, 


(T gets between A and E) 


A andE 
When we go out beside a boy 
The first girl says her name 
And there’s another lovely rule 
That’s also like a game. 
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Frank: That’s the rule of final e, the e tells the other 
girl to say her name like this: (at blackboard.) 
wip wipe 
hop hope 
Frank and Johnny: Recite rule in unison—the e 
tells the i to say her name. The e tells the o to say 
her name. 


A: 
When I go ovt without my friend 
I do not say my name 
But I say A instead you see (turns card) 
It’s almost like a game 
At those times that I say A 
Your teacher gives me a hat 
A curly hat above my head 
Now, what do you think of that? 


Repeated by each vowel—-E, I, 0, U, Same:) 
Frank: ‘Those vowels are called short vowels be- 
cause they have short sounds. With a consonant at 
the end, they make families too, like this: 
at 


ot 
ut 
See if you can put a consonant in front of those 
families and make words. 
Johnny: (As he writes) 
that 
when 
twin 
cot 
shut 
That’s very easy... 
Thank you little girls and boys 
Now, when I read my book 
*Twill be like playing with my toys 
I'll need take just one look. 

(Letters sing to tune of ‘Lads and Lassies’’) 
Lads and lassies home returning 
Gently wave goodbye 
Hoping soon to be the friends 
Of everyone by and by. 

(Repeat going off stage) 
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A Golden Weed 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


In summer when we drive the cows But in the fall we wouldn’t think 


We need a guiding whip, 


weed 
And strip it to the tip. 


“Don’t touch the goldenrod,” we 


Of breaking that weed down, cry, 
And so we pluck a long straight For each long stalk wears at the top 
A feathery golden crown. 


Because we like the sight 
Of golden flowers trimming fields 
And making roadsides bright. 
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Link of U. N. Friends 


Marionet Play 
MARGUERITE BURKHOLDER, Primary Teacher, Weston School, Elkhart, Indiana 


On a puppet stage the puppeteers have their 
marionets enact their parts as the readers (off 
stage) read their respective parts effectively. This 
allows space enough for ten children to work the 
strings of their marionets without the strain of 
both manipulation and characterization. 

Scene: An American home, with father and 
mother, sitting in front of fireplace, talking. 

Characters: Father Mary, the daughter 


Mother John, the son 
China England 
Russia France 


United States 

Announcer: (a clown marionet, who enters first and 
performs some tricks and then says:) Hello, everybody. 
Glad you are here to hear and see my marionet friends 
perform for you. The children of our third grade want 
to be good neighbors, not only with the people next 
door, but with those who live far in the countries of the 
United Nations. Before we can be good neighbors, we 
must know and understand people. In our Social 
Studies, Music, Library, Art and Reading, we have 
studied about our U. N. friends. Our original play, 
“Link of U. N. Friends,” will be given by marionettes. 
The characters are: (as above) The puppeteers are as 
follows: (list them) Properties are in charge of (any 
dependable boy). The director and composer is our 
teacher. The members of the chorus, who sing the 
accompanying songs are: (list them) The scene is laid 
in John’s and Mary’s home. It is early evening. Let’s 


listen in — I hear the chorus singing, “One World.” 
(The song, “One World’? Poet — John W. Bratton 
— Godfrey O’ Hara) 
One World, built on a firm foundation, 
One World, built on a firm foundation of peace. 
What a wondrous sight, 
Freedom’s flame alight, 
In a world where war shall cease. 
One World, built on love and peace. 


One World, built on a firm foundation, 
One World, no longer cursed by war. 
Let no mortal man change the Master’s plan; 
One great world at peace once more. 
One World, One World, One World. 
“Be Friends” (Poem) 


(Please refer to the June issue, 1948, of American 
Childhood for this poem. ——- The speakers for the read- 
ing parts are hid behind a screen. The puppeteers 
manipulate their respective puppets in order as they 
come in the play. For costuming, etc., refer to the 
above issue. ) 

Father: What was it you were saying that Mary and 
John were studying at school, Mother? 

Mother: They were talking and studying about the 
United Nations and how the link of friendship is needed 
if nations are to have peace. 

Father: Do you think Mary and John can understand 
the meaning of what “United Nations” are? 
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Mother: No better way than asking them when they 
come in from play — here they are now — 

Mary: Hello, Mother and Father — what fun we had 
skating — Come, John, would you please like to put 
mv skates away, too? 

John: Glad to, Mary, after such fun. Father, you 
should have seen Mary skate. I can really skate, now, 
too — figure 8 and all. 

Father: Fine — sit down and rest a bit. There’s 
something Mother and | want to ask you about school. 
How are your U. N. lessons coming? 

Mary: Fine — John, let’s tell Father and Mother 
how Miss Jones, our teacher, helped us learn that the 
U. N. charter is a plan agreed upon by the people of 57 
nations to be friendly in order to have world peace. 
I thought, “Why can’t we go ahead and have peace 
without waiting for agreement 

Father: What would happen in baseball, John, if each 
player made his own rules? 

John: Well, 1 guess we wouldn’t have much of a 
game — We'd have one great big scrap, Dad. Some 
fellows always want to do everything their own way. 
Some of them just don’t know the rules. 

Mary: Mother, nations are like that, too -- they want 
to run world affairs their own way, So, you see, they 
have to have some rules to go by. Rules that all na- 
tions are agreed upon. 

Mother: But how has Miss Jones said nations would 
agree upon such rules, John? 

John: She called it, “Approach to World Problems.” 
We people in the 48 states in our United States of 
America want to end wars, forever. The 48 states are 
bound together by a set of laws called the Constitution, 
which everybody in the United States is expected to 
obey. 

Mary: The people in the Jand of China, in the land 
of the giant river, the Amazon, S. A., want to end war 
forever, too — people in the land of dykes, Holland, 
and many others decided to make rules to end all wars 
because war brings suffering to every nation. 

Father: May I ask a question —- What happened in 
San Francisco in April, 1945? 

John: Representatives of fifty of these nations met 
there to make such rules. These representatives wore 
costumes different from ours, spoke languages different 
from ours and needed more than a hundred translators 
to translate their speeches into English, French, Rus- 
sian, Chinese and Spanish. 

Mary: It took two months to make the rules —- 

Mother: But what are the rules, John) 

John: They are really simple. These are what they 
said: Let’s All Work Together — Let’s work together 
so that little nations have the same rights as big nations. 
Let’s make laws that all of us will understand and keep 
and live together as good neighbors. Let’s have an 
organization for keeping peace. 

Mother: Surely that means a “Good Neighbor Pol- 
icy” —— Mary, what is it you want to say? 

Mary: Here is another rule — Let’s Talk Things Over. 
Each nation will have but one vote. We'll talk over 
our problems, even if we have unpleasant quarrels, 
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we'll try not to get angry; we'll talk things over just 
like we do in school. 

Father: What are the Big Five Nations? 

John: Father, they are China, France, Great Brit- 
ain, Russia and the United States of America. The 
Big Five will make rules for keeping peace and will try 
to have all the countries of the world work together to 
be friends and stay friends in peace. Any nation refusing 
to obey the rules will be punished. 

Mother: Those rules surely ought to help all nations 
“Stay friends.” 

Mary: It will — if we follow another rule — Let's 
Share! Let’s share with one another the good things of 
life, such as clothing, food, refrigerators, in fact, all the 
things we need to make us comfortable and healthy. 

Father: Good ideas — but where do the nations meet 
to bring about all this? 

John: United Nations’ meetings are being held at 
Lake Success, New York, where twenty-two girls and 
boys go to U. N. school. They cannot understand one 
another for each one speaks a different language. 

Mary: That doesn’t matter, for the children have fun, 
anyway. They are learning something more important. 
They are learning to work and play together, no matter 
from what lands they come. — Here comes our little 
friend from Russia — Hello, Masha, here’s our Father 
and Mother, who would like to hear about your land. - 

Russia — Masha: Hello, my American friends. My * 
land is one of the most powerful empires of the world. 
Boundless forests exist, as well as sandy, barren wastes. 
Agriculture is the chief pursuit of the bulk of my popu- 
lation. Among wild animals, may be mentioned the 
bear, the wolf, the elk, and various animals, which are 
hunted for their furs. Vast numbers of seal are taken in 
the Arctic ocean. The boys and girls speak Russian, 
which has an alphabet of 37 letters, a written and print- 
ed character of a peculiar form, and a pronunciation 
which you would find hard to speak. We love to sing 
and dance. Would you like to hear me sing and see my 
dance? 

All: Yes, please do. 

Masha: (Sings and dances to the tune of ‘‘We Sing” 
— p. 84 (repeat) in the book. 

John and Mary: Thank you, Masha. 

Father: Masha, in the United States of America, we 
have a two-party system of government. John, can 
you tell her how we vote? 

John: A voter in our country may belong to either 
party or another one, if he likes, or even form his own 
party. It is not our American way to have only one 
party. 

Mother: But, John, there is another friend knocking. 
Let him in. 

Mary: It’s our English friend. — Do come in and tell 
us about England. 

England: Greetings, my American friends. My coun- 
try is made up of many islands, large and small. My 
ships sail the seven seas and carry on trade with many 
lands. We drink tea and are fond of the chase. Every- 
where you go you will hear the children singing Nursery 
Rhymes. Would you like to hear me sing one? 
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(Sings “Goosey Gander,” from The Music Hour, 
Bk. III —- p. 19.) 

John: We like your song, but here’s our Chinese 
member, Hop Sing Lee. 

China: Greetings from my country, China. I am from 
the oldest nation in the world. My country is over 
4000 years old. China has more people than any other 
nation in the world -- over 450 million people. If you 
knew us better, you’d like many of our customs and 
understand us better. I’m proud of what our country 
gave the world —— the art of printing and the making of 
gunpowder and paper. My song will tell you many 
things. I will sing, “Hop Sing Li” —- “Rhythms and 
Rhymes” -- 

John and Mary: Thanks, our little Chinese friend — 
we wish we could eat with chopsticks. 

Father: Look, let’s welcome Jean of France. Come in, 
please do. 

France: Hello, American friends. I can tell you that 
my people love painting and sculpture. If you were to 
visit our cities, you would find many beautiful art gal- 
leries and fine statues. Paris is the center of fashion 
and has many sidewalk cafes. Have you had any of our 
fine perfumes? I shall sing you a song in French — 
“The Bridge of Avignon.” (Chorus sings while Jean 
dances.) New Music Horizons — p. 79. 

John: That’s a pretty song in French. —- Now, Mary, 
you and I are from the United States of America. Our 
people are made up of all races, nations, farmers, min- 
ers, and factory workers. We cooperate through our 
national government, just as people of all nations hope 
to cooperate through the United Nations. 

Father: Well, Big Five, it looks as though you’ve got 
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your work cut out for a long time to come, but this is 
just a start. If you can help all the boys and girls in the 
many nations, you are making a better world. 

Mother: Right — The world of tomorrow is going to 
need fine citizens and there is no doubt in my mind but 
what we’re going to have them with boys and girls like 
you working for a U. N. world. Listen — I hear a 
chorus of voices. (Last poem — “Our U. N. Friends’’) 


Our U. N. Friends 

Be friends with all children 

from near and far, 
It doesn’t matter what color 

they are: 
Brothers and sisters, we all 

can be 
Even though they’re across the sea. 


In China, Russia, and Germany 

There are brothers and sisters like you and me 
Red and white, yellow and black, 

They’re trying to do that which is right. 


Children from far and children from near, 
As far as I’ve learned are the same as here, 
They all are helping to free their land 
And hoping we'll give them a helping hand. 
(The chorus sings two songs, “My America” (The 
American Singer, Bk. III, and “America, the Beau- 
tiful.’’) 
(The clown steps in after all members of the cast 
leave the stage and thanks the audience with a happy 
““Good-bye.”’) 


Our Visit to the Zoo mary Luckey sHARKEY 


(High) We went to Lincoln Park 
one day, 

(Low) The sun was warm and bright; 

(Low) We sang aloud, so glad and 
gay 

(All) To see such a grand sight — 


(High) The grass was green, and 
squirrels gray, 

(Med.) Scampered to and fro; 

(Low) Their brown eyes twinkled 
merrily, 

(All) As they would come and go. 


(High) And, then, at last, we 
reached the zoo — 

(Med.) We walked along the railing, 

(Low) And gazed upon a lily pond 

(All) Where proud swans were sail- 


A Choral Reading 


(High) Lions and tigers in their 
cages, 

(Med.) (Marvelous to behold!) 

(Low) Snarled and roared as if in 
rages — 

(All) Making our blood run cold! 


( High) The monkeys screeched and 
chattered in glee, 

(Med.) Big apes peered through the 
bars — 

(Low) Huge gorillas, awful to see, 

(All) Had small eyes, bright as stars. 


( High) Next, we saw slippery seals, 

(Med.) Diving into their pool; 

(Low) We wished that we could 
swim with them — 

(All) The water looked so cool! 


( High) What joy to see all kinds of 
bears — 

(Med.) Polar, grizzly and brown — 

(Low) A funny one did tricks for us, 


(All) Just like a circus clown! 


(High) Giraffes, buffaloes, lamas, 
too, 

(Med.) Then, at the end of day, 

(Low) The one that we liked best of 
all — 

(All) With skin so old and gray — 


(High) Mr. Elephant, tall and 
strong, 

(Med.) Waving his trunk up high, 

(Low) Seemed to say, as we left for 
home, 

(All) “Come again soon. Good-by!”’ 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


Workers in Your Community | 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


| 
| 


1. Workers Who Protect You 


Nu 

(Can you finish their names?) 

' 2. Workers Who Provide Food | 

3. Workers Who Help You Travel i 
Man 
4. Workers Who Carry Your Messages : 


5. Workers Who Supply Your Clothes 


Can you add any more workers to these lists? 


Can you write a short story about your favorite person in each list? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Cot................ Raiser | 
6. Workers Who Help You Play | 
To.......... Maker.. Pi............Gr........ Teacher 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


Getting Acquainted 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Will you please answer the following questions or finish the statements that we 


may know you better? 


sisters. 


What does your father do for a living? 


Do you live in a city 


Put a cross after the correct answer. 
Do you live on a farm? 


Underline yes or no. 


Do you have animals on your farm? 


Do you have neighbors? 


What is their last name? 


What is the name of your school? 


How many rooms do you have in your 


What do you like best in school? 


Do you know the population of your 


city, town, or village? If so, put it here. 


munity? 


33 
My 
| 
| 
! List 8 things they sell in this store? 
i List 4 farm animals here: ee 
What pets do you have? 
Can you list 4 workers in your com- 
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Unit on Harvesting 
ALICE HANTHORN—Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Purpose of unit is—to understand what “‘harvest’’ means and how we all should share in it 


Our Gardens 
(Reading Lesson) 


Tomatoes are ripe and red. 
There are lots of them. 
We must pick them every day. 


We eat all we want. 


Mother cooks the others and puts them 
in jars. 


Father digs the potatoes. 
We help to pick them up. 


Everyone is working hard. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make a chart of things that are ready for harvest. Children find pictures of fruits 
and vegetables that are matured. Draw original pictures and color them. Select 
the best and paste on a large chart. Here is a suggestive list. (This will vary in 
different localities.) Apples, grapes, pears, peaches, plums, pumpkins, cabbage, po- 
tatoes and turnips. If possible draw pictures of children harvesting these, 


PANTOMINE 


Child dramatizes digging potatoes and putting them in sack. Dramatizes pick- 
ing grapes and carrying them in etc. Others guess the activity. 


WHAT AM I DOING? WHAT TIME IS IT? 
I take my basket. ¥ It is warm and sunny. 
I find something sweet and purple. The sky is blue. 
It grows on a vine. Fruits are ripe. 
I put it in my basket. Vegetables are ripe. 


What am I doing? What time of the year is it? 


/ 
| 
| 
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Unit on Harvesting 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Harvesting Crops 
(Reading Lesson) 


Father gathers the vegetables. 
He puts pumpkins in the cellar. 
He digs up carrots and turnips. 
He puts these in the cellar. 
Mother is making jelly. 

She makes jam, too. 

She puts it in the cellar, 


Our cellar smells sweet. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Party suggestions—lIf possible make jelly at school. Both grape and apple 
jelly are easy to make. Serve on wafers to another class or to the mothers. If this 
isn’t possible, cook apples and serve apple sauce to guests. 


Gift suggestions—lIf the school has kitchen equipment, it is possible to make 


a larger quantity of jelly. Put this in glasses, cover with paraffin and save for Thanks- 
giving baskets. 


To the teacher: Through these simple lessons in cooking, children learn many things about providing food for winter 
use, conserving food, and proper preparation of food. 


How Fruits and Vegetables are Cared for—In early days, vegetables and fruits 
were sometimes buried. Parsnips, carrots and apples were preserved in this manner. 
They were dug up through ice and snow in the winter and if properly buried were in 
excellent condition for eating. Now many vegetables are canned with pressure cookers. 
Who has helped mother do this? Who has eaten dried or evaporated fruit? Who 
can tell how this is done? 


To the teacher: This can be carried out extensively or can be merely mentioned. Children will enjoy bringing in wrap- 
pers from canned fruit and vegetables to make a collection. If time permits a study of frozen foods can also be made. 
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Unit on Harvesting 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Lesson on Good Citizenship 


Discussion period. Bring out answers to these questions. Work for connected oral para- 
graphs. How does a garden look after the crops are harvested? 

What needs to be done before winter? 

What can be done with the green leaves and stalks? 

What should be done with the dried vines, stalks and plants? 

What do we need to help haul these away? 


Now that we know these answers, who can put them together for a paragraph? 


Suggested Paragraph 

“Our garden is empty now. We must clean up the ground before winter. We will bring our 
wagons to haul away the vines, stalks and plants. We can give the green leaves to our pet rabbits 
and chickens. We will burn up the dried stalks and vines.” 


Make chart on Citizenship and Harvesting 


(These points should come from the children in the discussion period.) 


Good Citizenship in Harvesting 


1. We must save all our fruit. 

We must save all our vegetables. 
We must all help to do this. 

. We must all share with others. 

. We must share with our pets. 


. We must clean up our garde”. 


36 
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Unit on Harvesting 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Language Exercise 
Complete blanks with written or printed words and free hand drawings. 
The man is picking 
word drawing 
He is ona 
word drawing 
I like to eat these 
words colored drawings 


If necessary the teacher may write or print a rather long list of suitable words on the black- 
board. Children select proper word for filling blank from the entire list, 
Phonic Exercise 

Teacher speaks slowly and distinctly. 


LIKE AN APPLE. 
I PUT IT IN A PAN. 
I WILL PEEL IT.” 


What sound do you hear in many of these words? (Teacher writes sentences on the black- 
board.) Now let us draw a line under this sound. Who can give other words with this same sound? 


Suggested List: 
potato plum pumpkin pet 
pear peach plant pen 


Let us draw a line under the sound. 


Phonic Booklet 


Give each child a sheet of paper, perforated for tying into note book. Children copy the list 
and draw the picture after each noun. Later make cover for booklet. 


| 
mr 
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F'all Flower Riddles 


1. Who am I? 

I am a single, large flower at the tip top of 
a rough, hairy stem which grows from 1 to 3 
feet tall. My cone-shaped, dark purple center 
is made up of long, tube-like florets that ripen 
in successive circles about the cone, making a 
fringe of yellow pollen on its surface. 

You can see me in the fall along country 
roadsides or in dry fields and pastures. I have 
been called a Cone-F lower and a Yellow Daisy, 
but these are not the names I like best. You 
may be able to guess my name if you think 
of a black-eyed girl named Susan. 

Now you know my name, don’t you? 

2. Guess who I am? 

In September and October I add color to 
the countryside beauty with my lovely flowers. 
On each stalk are many flower-heads a little 
more than an inch across. Around the yellow 
center of each are 15 to 24 lilac or blue-violet 
rays. My stalk is slender, with many branches, 
and from one to three feet tall. 

| wonder if you know who I[ am. 

3. Who are we? 

We are close neighbors of the asters, and 
people say that our golden-yellow flowers 
alongside the asters’ blue-violet ones make a 
most pleasing color combination. Our flowers 
are in a large graceful cluster at the top of a 
smooth, brown stem two to four feet tall. 

When school children see us they say part 
of a poem named “September.” 

The ———————_ is yellow, 

The corn is turning brown, 

The trees in apple orchards 

With fruit are bending down. 

If you can fill in the blank above you have 
guessed our name. 

4. Do you know me? 

People say that I am a very showy flower. 
My stiff, hairy stem is two to three feet high. 
At the top of this is a single, large flower-head 
with a cone-shaped center of purple florets 
around which are many large, notched light 
purple petals. 

You may be able to guess my name from 
my color and the shape of my flower’s center. 

5. Guess who we are! 

Boys and girls like our rose-purple flower- 
heads and bees and butterflies like the nectar 
in them. But farmers dislike us so much that 
they call us weeds. They try to kill us, but it is 
hard work because we have creeping root-stalks 
that help us take possession of their fields; 
then the plants that farmers do like cannot 
grow there. 

Our leaves that grow closely together on 
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ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


the stem are long and deeply cut into sharply 
prickled lobes. 

If your father is a farmer see if he can guess 
who we are. 

6. Who am I? 

I am the giant of all the yellow fall flowers 
blooming along country roadsides. My plant 
is from 3 to 6 feet tall and I try to keep my big 
yellow head facing the sun. Wild birds and 
pet canaries are very fond of my seeds. 

Think of the largest yellow fall flowers you 
know and maybe you can guess my name. 

7. Who are we? 

Once we overheard some one say, “‘Altho 
those flowers are so very brightly colored they 
are as beautiful as any wild flowers I’ve ever 
seen.” We felt so proud then that we stretched 
up to a height of almost 4 feet. Look for us in 
damp places, especially along brooks any 
September day. Hummingbirds have no trou- 
ble finding us; they are our very best friends. 

I will give you a clue to help you guess our 
name. Our flowers are as bright red as a beauti- 
ful bird which we see in the winter, very often 
when the ground is covered with snow. If you 
know the name of the Red Bird you can guess 
our name. 

8. You may not guess my name so easily? 

I am another plant that likes damp places 
and in September you can find me in swamps. 
My stem is stout and smooth from 1 to 3 feet 
tall and at the top are clustered my flowers 
which are white tinged with pink. 

I am named for one of your schoolroom 
pets. It certainly does not look like me, but it 
likes swampy places as I do. You probably 
keep it in your aquarium. 

Does that help you guess my name? 

9. Who am I? 

In deep rich woods I grow — a very 

peculiar, ghostly-looking plant. I have no 
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green foliage, but am all white, cold, and 
clammy. A single white flower nods from the 
top of the stem. They say I am a parasite as I 
get all my food from roots of other plants. 

You have been guessing for quite some 
time; so I’m just going to tell you my name. 

Indian Pipe 
10. Who are we? 

During September and October you may 
find us at our loveliest. Our vast-shaped flowers 
with four spreading deeply fringed lobes are 
among the most beautiful wild flowers. Our 
flowers are wide open only during sunshine. 
They are a violet-blue color, the color which is 
most attractive to bumble bees. They carry 


Wax Paper Indian Picture 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 
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pollen from one of us to the other so that new 
seed can be formed. No one ever had a finer 
friend than ours — the bumblebee. 
Another stanza from the poem “Septem- 
ber” tells you our name. 
The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 
In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


ANSWERS TO THE RIDDLES 

1. Black-eyed Susan 6. Sunflower 

2. Wild Aster 7. Cardinal Flower 
3. Goldenrod 8. Turtle-Head 

4. Purple Cone Flower 9. Indian Pipe 

5. Canada Thistle 10. Fringed Gentian 


from colors! You will get lovely, 
rather misty effects! 

In the accompanying wax paper 
picture, first cut all small spaces. 
Then lastly the large ones. Taking 


Something new in silhouettes: two thicknesses of ordinary wax care to preserve all necessary “‘tie- 
Wax Paper Men! Materials needed paper, and gently pressed with a togethers.’’ And one interesting 
are very simple — a silhouette warm, not hot, iron! Or try drawing item; when finished, the picture is 
drawn and then cut, laid between and cutting the silhouette-picture equally pretty on both sides! 
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How Men Live 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(A Series of Social Study Units for All Grades) 


Note: (This general article, including various ref- 
‘rences for Social Study material, will be followed by 
specific units to include, home, farm, community, 
Indian, Eskimo, Holland, Circus, China, Transporta- 
tion — a bibliography to include stories, poems, songs, 
pictures, etc., will be included under each unit. Mean- 
ingful seat work pages will be correlated with each sub- 
ject.) 

A Few Good References for a Social Studies Program: 

Books and Pamphlets 

The Social Studies Curriculum — 1936 — 14th Year 
Book, Department of Supts. of N.E.A., 1201 — 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

National Council for Social Studies, 12 Year Book, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Child and His Curriculum, Lee, Appleton. 

Curriculum Making in an Elementary School, 
Tippet, etc., Ginn and Co. 

Social Studies in the Primary Grades, Storm, Lyons 
and Carnahan. 

Methods of Instruction in Social Studies, Horn, 
Scribner’s. 

Teacher’s Guide to the Activity Program, Lane, 
Macmillan. 

Social Study Units, Teachers’ Lesson Series, Bureau 
of Publication, Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

Courses of Study 

Los Angeles County Course of Instruction, Primary 
and Intermediate Units. 

Social Relations (History — Geography) Kinder- 
garten-Primary unit, Board of Education, Rochester, 

Social Relations (History — Geography) — Grades 
4-7, Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y. 

Primary Manual (All subjects) Kindergarten-Grades 
1, 2, 3, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Intermediate Manual (All subjects), Grades 4, 5, 6, 
Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Social Studies Curriculum (one for each grade), 
Board of Education, Brockton, Mass. 

Other cities that have put out interesting courses of 
study in Social Studies are: Kansas City, Mo.; Spring- 
field, Mass.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Fort Worth, Texas; 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Quincy, IIl.; Cleveland, Ohio. 

References — Correlating Music, Art, Poetry with 
Social Studies. 

Song Source Material for the Activity Curriculum, 
Lossing— Wright (a pamphlet), Bureau of Publication, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Correlated Curriculum Activities, Tuttle, Creative 
Education Society, Mankato, Minn. 

Pictures (48 for $1.50), National Geographic Society, 
Hubbard Memoria! Hall, Washington, D. C. 


Postcards and Pictures for numerous Social Study 
subjects: Detroit Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Art Extension Press, Westport, Conn.; Perry Pictures, 
Malden, Mass.; Denver Art Museum, Logan Street, 
Denver, Colo.; Colonial Art Co., Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Prints — Metropolitan Art Museums, Boston and 
New York. 

Large Pictures — Farm, Circus, Children of Other 
Lands, etc., Creative Education Society, Mankato, 
Minn. 

Posters — (various Tourist Bureaus.) 

Picture Scripts (10c) — E. M. Hale, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Inexpensive Materials 

“Achievements of Civilization,” American Council 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

‘Activities Relating Language Arts to Social Stud- 
ies,” Bulletin 1007-A, State Department, Public In- 
struction, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Unit Studies for First Grades, Johnson, American 
Education Press, Columbus, Ohio. 

Geographic News Bulletin, National Geographic 
Society. 

“Our Freedoms,” Row, Peterson and Co. 

“America Foundation,” (254) by Coyle, National 
Home Library, Washington, D. C. 

Picture Scripts, (Trains, boats, airplanes, etc., 10c), 
E. M. Hale, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Teacher’s Guide in Planning a Unit of Work on 
THE STUDY OF PEOPLES 


1. General Information: What people look like, their 
names, geographic location, influence of climate, plant 
and animal life, general characteristics and language. 

2. Life of People, Past and Present: Home life, 
homes — how furnished; foods — how prepared; 
stoves, dishes, utensils; clothing, how made; customs 
in the home. 

3. Economic Phases of Life of People: How make a 
living, comparing this with our own; chief industries, 
what they send to us, what we send to them; how 
climate affects their occupations. 

4. Transportation, Past and Present; kind of trans- 
portation, and why this particular kind; need of trans- 
portation; do our people visit their country, do they 
visit us. 

5. Social Customs of the People: The occupations ol 
the father and mother; kind of schools; holidays, how 
they celebrate them; games and amusements; national 
customs. 

6. Contributions to the World’s Progress: Contribu- 
tions they have made through literature, art, music, 
science; national heroes, inventors, artists, musicians, 
etc. 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and DIANA ALLEN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA is a large state; 
Its name not easy to spell— 
Now it would seem that boy and girl 
Have something fine to telll 


One of the 13 original states 
Founded by William Pen, a Quaker 
Sometimes called the Quaker State 
Philadelphia, its largest city, is 
Home of the LIBERTY BELL 

First American Flag made here. 
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ALL OVER DESIGNS Louise D. Tessin 


TRACE DESIGN ON BACK OF 
SKETCH WITH CARBON PAPER 


a 
> 
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| 
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PLACE SKETCH UPON 94X12 DRAWING PAPER, MATCHING 
CORNER -A- TO UPPER LEFT CORNER. TRACE, AND BE 
NEXT, FOLD SKETCH JUST SURE TO MAKE A TINY DOT AT BASE -X. : 
ENOUGH TO PINCH AT CENTER REPEAT, TRACING IN UPPER RIGHT CORNER AND 
BASE .MARK SPOT WITH PENCIL-X. MAKE TINY DOT AT BASE -X. 
NOW PLACE SKETCH SO-A-AND-B- TOUCH THE TWO 
TINY DOTS. BE SURE BOTTOM EDGE OF SKETCH 1S 
EVEN WITH BASE OF DRAWING PAPER. TRACE 
DESIGN INTO THIS SPACE. 
NEXT, TRACE AS MUCH MORE OF SKETCH TO RIGHT 
AND LEFT AS IS NEFDED To COMPLETE WORK. 
MAKE NO MISTAKE WHICH HALF IS NEEDED ON 
EITHER SIDE 


COLOR WITH CRAYONS 1N CLEAR FLAT COLORS. 
OUTLINES MAY BE ADDED ABOUT LIGHT AREAS. 


BIRDS, FLOWERS, ANIMALS , BOATS AND SIMPLE SCENES ARE ATTRACTIVE SUBJECTS. 
THE SKETCH SHOULD ALL BUT TOUCH THE TOPAND BOTTOM OF THE SKETCH PAPER , AND 
SHOULD TOUCH LEFT AND RIGHT SIDES FOR GOOD CONTINUITY. 
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ALL OVER DESIGNS 


These illustrations are a few from 
a very interesting collection of all- 
over patterns made by third and 
fourth grade children in two differ- 
ent rural schools near Napa, Cali- 
fornia, — the Shurtleff Victory 
school at Shipyard Acres, and the 
Shurtleff school close to the foot- 


hills east of the city. 

The original designs were very 
simple and the repetition quite 
mechanical. And, as most children 
are mechanically minded, the results 
of this lesson were very gratifying. 

Trace the sketch on back of paper 
by placing carbon paper under 
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sketch. Be sure carbon paper is 
black side up. Go over lines of 
sketch with pencil. This is much 
more simple than holding sketch up 
to a window for tracing design to 
back of paper. After this step, no 
carbon paper is necessary for any 
further tracings. 
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TOY COW AND PASTURE FENCE (Page 64) Helen Strimple 
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NORTH AFRICA POSTER (Page 64) 
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AFRICA 
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GINGHAM DOG BUILD-UP POSTER 


Helen Strimple 


® USE BLUE OR GREEN PAPER,8”x 8° 
FOR BACKGROUND. CUT STRIP OF WHITE 
PAPER 8°X 5%". FOLD AS EX.A. PLACE 


PATTERN-A” ON FOLDED STRIP AND CUT 
PICKET 


PASTE FENCE ON BACKGROUND. 


TRACE “B” 
ON BRIGHT 


PLAID GINGHAM, 
OR USE WALLPAPER 
OR COLOR WITH 
CRAYON. CUT AND 


PASTE AS EA. C. OUT- 
LINE DOG, EYES,NOSE IN BLACK, 


\ \ FENCE. 
| 
| 
ott | 
| I! 
| | 
3 
| 
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EX.A 


| WE ALWAYS LOOK BOTH 
WAYS BEFORE CROSSING STREET 
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p SAFETY POSTER (Page 64) 7 Helen Strimple 
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Books and Butterflies 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER, Illustrated by the Author 


Mrs. GOOSE was walking 
down the street one fine September 
day. She wore an old dress and her 
hat with the funny tall flowers. She 
noticed that the Animaltown chil- 
dren were all fixed up in fresh, new 
clothes. Then she remembered that 
this was the day they were going 
back to school. Vacation was over. 

Just then along came scampery 
Miss Squirrel, their teacher, going 
to the schoolhouse. She said good 
morning to Mrs. Goose, then she 
stopped short, and gave a little 
squeal. “Oh goodness me, what 
shall I do?” she said. “I have just 


remembered that I left a kettle of f 


soup cooking on the stove. It will 
boil away! And I should go to the 
school at once, for the children will 
soon be arriving.” 

“You should nof go to the school 
at once,”” Mrs. Goose told her, feel- 
ing very bright. ‘You should go 
right home and take that kettle off 
the stove, that’s what.” 


“Yes, I guess I should,” said Miss 
Squirrel, shaking her tail nervously. 
“For there might be a fire. But it is 
a long way to my house, and what 
shall I do about the children? They 
will be coming to school soon — and 
who will be there to meet them, if 1 
go back home?” 


Mrs. Goose drew her plump 
feather self up proudly. “I will. I 
will be there to meet them.” 

The news was quite a surprise to 
Miss Squirrel. She had not expected 
Mrs. Goose to say this, and she felt 
quite flustered. She was sure that 
Mrs. Goose was not the right one, 
at all, to meet the pupils when they 
arrived; but she didn’t like to say so. 
Besides that, there was the soup, 
boiling away upon the stove.: Miss 


The soup is boiling away. 


Squirrel was very worried about it. 
So she had to decide quickly. 

She said, “‘All right, Mrs. Goose, 
go to the school, and try to be the 
best teacher you can. Thank you for 


helping me out. When it is nine 
o’clock, just ring the bell for the chil- 
dren to come in. They can take any 
seats today. You sit at my desk, 
please, and tell them why I had to 
go home. Say I will be there as soon 
as I can; keep them busy and happy 
till I come...” 

Miss Squirrel started running. She 
called “Good-bye!” from somewhere 
behind her tail. Her voice was lost in 
the fur. 

Mrs. Goose plopped to the school- 
house. There were the Animaltown 
children in the yard, swinging and 
sliding and running around. They 
looked very surprised when they 
saw her go up to the door. Arabelle 
and Clarabelle began to giggle, and 
some of the others wondered what 


was happening. But they all kept on 
playing. 

When it was nine o'clock, Mrs. 
Goose grasped the bell rope and 
pulled hard. “Ding-dong, ding- 
dong!” went the bell. The children 
were all trained to march into the 
schoolhouse when that happened, so 
they formed a nice line and came in. 

When they saw Mrs. Goose sitting 
at the desk, instead of Miss Squirrel, 
they were astonished. But she 
smiled her wide goosie smile at them. 

“Good morning, children,” she 
said. 

“Good morning, 
they answered. 

“Just take any seats today,” she 
told them. She was glad she had 
remembered to say that! She felt 
very important, but a little fluttery, 
too. There were sO many round 
eyes looking at her! “Your teacher, 
Miss Squirrel, has asked me to tell 
you,” she went on, “that she will be 
late. She has had to go back to the 
stove, to lift a kettle of soup off her 
house.” 


Mrs. Goose,” 


Now of course this was a very, 
very strange thing to say. But Mrs. 
Goose was so excited over trying to 
be a teacher that she did not even 
know that she had mixed her words 
up. The children were staring at her 
as though they could not helieve 
their ears. So she decided to say her 
little speech over again. 


“Don’t you understand?” she 
asked. “Miss Squirrel has gone back 
to her kettle. She was afraid that 
her house would boil away, and set 
fire to the stove.” 

This was even worse than what 
Mrs. Goose had said the first time, 
and some of the children looked a 
little frightened, and began to sniff 
the air. Then one of the little Pop- 
Rabbits raised his paw. ‘There 
isn’t any danger, is there?” he 
squeaked. “Is our schoolhouse apt 
to be on fire, too?” 
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“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Goose. 
Then, ‘‘We are all as safe as bugs-in- 
a-rug. And Miss Squirrel will be 
hereafter a while, to tell you so her- 
self.” 

At that, the children looked re- 
lieved, and Mrs. Goose thought she 
had done very well, this time. But 
then she began to worry. What 
should she do next? Miss Squirrel 
had told her to be the best teacher 
that she could — but she did not 
know how to teach! Oh, she was in 
a pickle, really she was! She looked 
around the desk, trying to get ideas. 
She even opened a drawer or two. 
She made a mistake and threw her 
handkerchief into the waste basket. 
She smoothed down her top head- 
feathers — and there were the chil- 
dren, getting fidgety and restless. 

Then Mrs. Goose thrust her long 
neck over the desk and asked, 
“Well, what would you like to do? 
Sing songs? Draw pictures? Read? 
Jump?” 

At that a loud hubbub arose; some 
of the children shouted, “Sing 
and “Jump,” others “Draw!” and 
“Read!” They waved their paws 
and wings, and there was such a 
commotion that Mrs. Goose had to 
knock on the desk with a ruler. 

“Not so much noise, please,” she 
told them. “And since you can’t 
agree about what to do, I shall have 
to think of something, myself.”” She 
racked her goosie brains. What was 
it Miss Squirrel had told her to do? 


~ 


**What on earth are you 


“Keep them busy and happy—”’ 
that was what she had said. Mrs. 
Goose looked out of the window at 
the bright sunshine, the nice day. 
Then she asked, suddenly, ““Would 
you all like to come out for a walk 
with me on the High Hill, and pick 
flowers and chase butterflies?” 
(“For,” she thought to herself, “I 
understand butterflies better than 
books!’’) 

The children all nodded their 
heads, and cried, “Yes! Yes!” They 
were very surprised, of course. They 
had just come to school — and now 
they were going out again, as though 
vacation were not over. But they 
seemed to think that Mrs. Goose 
had a wonderful idea: so she said, 


all doing here,’ 


They looked very surprised when they saw her. 


said Mrs. Squirrel. 
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“Come along with me, all of you, 
then.” 

She put on her hat with the tall 
funny flowers and led the little 
procession along the road _ behind 
the schoolhouse. It was quiet 
there, and nobody saw them. Pretty 
soon they were on top of the hill, 
among the daisies and asters and 
golden butterflies. 

The children were delighted. They 
ran, they squealed, they played tag, 
they kept Mrs. Goose in gales of 
laughter with their jumps and their 
noise. “‘What a good idea this was,” 
she told herself. “I am doing just 
what Miss Squirrel said —- keeping 
them busy and happy.” 

It was quite a while after that 
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when Arabelle flapped her wing and 
pointed down to the road. 

“Why, see who is coming!” 

The children all looked — Mrs. 
Goose looked. There was a little 
troop of their friends — Black Cat 
and Mr. Pig, Mrs. Hen and Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit and Old Lady Owl — 
with Miss Squirrel leading them on. 
Miss Squirrel looked quite frantic. 
She was clasping and unclasping 
her paws, and waving her tail. 

When she was near enough, she 
called, “So there you are! But what 
on earth are you all doing here? Mrs. 
Goose, I feel quite sure now that I 
should not have let you try to be a 
teacher. Why did you take my pu- 
pils out gallivanting like this when 
vacation was just over? Can you 
imagine how I felt when I got back 
to the schoolhouse and found it 
empty?” 

“And can you imagine how we 
mothers felt when we heard that our 
children were all gone?” gasped 
Mrs, Hen, shutting her eyes and 
opening her bill as though she were 
just too, too hot and worried. 
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“We had to start hunting, at 
once,’ mewed Black Cat. 

“And I was just in the middle of 
my breakfast,” sighed Mr. Pig. 

All this time Mrs. Goose had been 
smiling rather foolishly, but she had 
said nothing. Now she spoke to the 
children. “‘All right,” she said, “‘run 
back to the school with your teacher. 
Time for lessons, now.” 

But the children kept right on 
running around and picking flowers 
and chasing butterflies. 

They shouted, ““We don’t want 
to go. We want to finish our play- 
ing — here on the High Hill!” 

“But Miss Squirrel is back now,” 
Mrs. Goose told them. 

“Indeed I am,” said their teacher, 
waving her tail. “‘And ready to be- 
gin our year’s work. So —- down to 
the schoolhouse, all of you!” 

“It’s so nice here,” begged Clara- 
belle. “‘We were just going to try to 
catch that big gold butterfly.” 

“This is serious,’ whispered Black 
Cat to Old Lady Owl. “They don’t 
want to learn their lessons. They 
want to stay here, now!” 


Pepito and His Dog 


HELEN BOYD 


Perro was a_ ten-year-old 
Mexican boy. He lived in the South 
of Mexico with his father and moth- 
er, and six other brothers and sisters. 
All summer long he had roamed the 
countryside with his little black and 
white terrier, Chiquita. They had 
lots of fun together those two — but 
also they were on business. Old 
Juan, the woodcarver, he of the 


nimble fingers, had told Pepito of 


the buried treasures which lay 
buried thereabouts. The jewels and 
gold which many wealthy Spaniards 
had been forced to leave behind in 
fleeing for their lives. 

In fact it was very important, 
indeed, that Chiquita should find 
something, or do some noble act. 
That very morning Pepito had run 
flying to his mother in great excite- 
ment. 

“Mama-cita — come — Chi- 


quita she dig and dig — maybe this 
time she find something.” 

With much grumbling his mother 
left off making the tortillas which 
she made by patting balls of fine 
paste into thin, round cakes that 
later on she would bake. 

Impatiently she watched while 
Chiquita, digging frantically, flung 
the brown earth recklessly about. 

Finally she did unearth some- 
thing. Not gold — nor precious 
jewels — but a leathery old bone. 

“So,” sniffed Pepito’s mother in 
deep disgust. “So, this is what you 
make me leave my work for. Pepito, 
[ tell you once more, your dog she 
makes one more mouth to feed —- 
she must go,” and she returned to 
her baking. 


Playfully, Chiquita laid a stick at 
her master’s feet waiting with her 


“And it’s all on account of this 
silly idea of Mrs. Goose’s,” sighed 
Mrs. Hen. I’m all tuckered out.” 

“And so are we,” said the others. 


Just then Old Lady Owl flapped 
her big wings and sailed away. 

“She’s lucky,” sighed Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit, “‘to be able to fly away, out 
of all this.” 


But almost at once there floated 
out on the air the sound of the 
schoolbell. 

As soon as they heard it, the chil- 
dren began running down the hill. 
They knew they must march into the 
schoolhouse, when the bell rang. 

“It’s Old Lady Owl ringing it, of 
course,” whispered Black Cat to 
Mrs. Hen. “Smart bird that she is!” 


Miss Squirrel started after the 
children. The others went after her. 
All except Mrs. Goose. She was so 
tired that she dropped down among 
the daisies and the asters,,and was 
asleep in a minute. And a big golden 
butterfly lit on the tallest funny 
flower on her hat, and waved it 
happily to and fro. 


head to one side for their usual 
game to commence. 

“No, I will not play,’ Pepito 
cried angrily. “Instead of finding 
treasure you fetch out the old bone. 
Instead of the noble act, you break 
the good pottery that was to go to 
the market, you ruin Uncle Carlos’ 
fine, new sombrero, and you scare 
the chickens so that they don’t lay 
the eggs.” 

Pepito lay on his back and gazed 
up at the blue sky. But he had 
more trouble. Another matter was 
giving him a great deal of concern. 
All the children were getting ready 
to go back to school. Mama-cita 
seemed to expect that he should go 
also. School was for small ones like 
Donna, Carlotta, Jose and Benito. 

Why should he bother to learn to 
read and write — a big boy of ten. 
He was plenty strong, too. He 
could feed the chickens for Mama- 
cita, take the pottery to market 
and deliver the tamales to the 
Americano family, 

But to all his pleadings Mama-cita 
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had said firmly, “no, you shall go 
to school with the others. There are 
many who have worked hard to get 
a school for you, and now you will 
attend.” 

Such troubles as were his. Pepito 
heaved a sigh. Chiquita so soon he 
would have to part with. A few 
tears trickled slowly down his brown 
cheeks. His little dog, sensing that 
all was not right with her young 
master, licked his hand lovingly. 

Pepito patted her. 

“I know you are a mischief, but 
you are a good dog, just the same.” 

It drew closer and closer to the 
opening of the schoolhouse. Pepito 
said defiantly, “No — he would not 
go,” and his Mama-cita said just as 
firmly as before, “He must and 
would go.” She had ended up by 
saying, “Chiquita, that one, for her 
a new home must be found.” 

At last it came. The first day of 
the fall term. Carlotta’s mother 
was braiding her black hair and 
tying it with red ribbon. Jose was 
sent back to do a better job on 
washing his neck. Donna was peek- 
ing into her lunch pail and wishing 
it was noon hour that very minute. 
Pedro was busily slicking back his 


dark, shiny hair. Benito was flinging 
a gay, handsome sarape over his 
shoulder. 

Only Pepito was making no move 
to get ready. 

Mama-cita had scolded, threat- 
ened, but all to no avail. Presently 
she became very quiet and it made 
Pepito feel uncomfortable to see how 
sad she looked. Still he would not 
budge. 

Suddenly he noticed Chiquita 
flying down the road like one pos- 
sessed. 

Snatching his sombrero, he shout- 
ed, “I will be back, Mama-cita, but 
first I must catch the naughty one.” 

He tore down the cobblestone 
street shrieking, “Chiquita, Chi- 
quita,” but the louder he called the 
faster the little dog ran. 

She ran, and she ran, and she ran. 

She never stopped not even when 
she came to the schoolhouse. Right 
into the school she bounded, with 
Pepito in wild pursuit. They both 
came to a sudden halt directly in 
front of the teacher’s desk. 

Senorita Dolores laughed merrily. 

“Did you bring your dog to 
school?” she asked. ‘No, she bring 
me,” answered Pepito. 


Tommy Gets a Birthday 


Card from Jimmy 


YVONNE ALTMANN 
Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Moruer. isn’t Tommy’s 
birthday pretty soon?” Jimmy 
asked his mother one Saturday 
morning. 

“Yes, it is Monday.” 

“T’d like to buy him a birthday 
gift but I haven’t any money.” 

“Why don’t you make him a 
birthday card.” 

“That is a good idea. How can 
I make it?” 

“Go look in your scrap box. See 
what you can find. From what you 
can find decide how you will make 
it.” 

Jimmy kept his scrap box under 


his dresser. He pulled it out and 
opened it up. He sat on the floor 
doing this. He found many things in 
the scrap box. He found some old 
Christmas cards and some used 
valentine cards. He found some 
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most noble act,”’ the Senorita 
praised. ‘Your dog is very wise. 
Now Nina, you return home and 
wait until Pepito has his lessons, 

So saying she led Chiquita to the 
entrance and commanded sternly, 
“Go,” and Chiquita obeyed, but 
somewhat reluctantly with 
many a backward glance. 

“You see how it is,” the teacher 
said solemnly, “you have the big 
opportunity that your mother and 
father were denied — you have the 
chance to get an education. Your 
two older brothers will soon be leav- 
ing for California, so you must learn 
to read the letters they will send. 

Pepito nodded. He had not 
thought about that. But it was true. 
Mama-cita and Papa-cito must not 
have to go to the good padre to have 
him read for them. Pepito threw 
out his chest — he would soon be 
man of the house — and to such 
matters he would attend to. 

That Chiquita she smart dog. She 
do the noble act. Mama-cita would 
‘no longer look sad. She would be so 
happy for having Pepito go to school 
every day that she would let 
Chiquita stay for ever and ever. 


colored sheets of paper. He found 
some left over rolls of wall paper. 


He found some yarn and colored 
string. 

He thought and thought how he 
was going to make the birthday 
card. Finally he decided to fold a 
piece of blue paper like a book. He 
folded the blue paper that way. 
Then he decided to look through the 
old Christmas cards and find one 
that did not have a picture on that 
reminded people of Christmas. He 
found a card with a picture of a boy 
on that looked something like 
Tommy. He cut out the boy. He 
got some paste and pasted it on the 
front part of the blue paper. 

““Mother, look at the card I made 
for Tommy,” said Jimmy as he ran 
from the bedroom to show the 
birthday card to his mother. 

“It is a very pretty card. You did 
» very good job, but [ think there is 
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one more thing you could do to 
make it look more like a birthday 
card.” 

“What is it?” 

“You think a while and see if you 
can think what it is you should do 
to the card.” 

(Can the class guess what should 
be done?) 

“Should I make an envelope for 
the card)” 

“You can if you want to but that 
is not what I am thinking of.” 

“Shall I manuscript Tommy 
above the picture of Tommy?” 

“You could but that is not what 
I am thinking of but that sounds 
like a good idea.” 

“Show me how, mother.” 

“Get me a crayon and a sheet of 
paper and I will show you how.” 

“What color crayon do you 
want?” 


“You decide what color will go 
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well with blue and also will show up 
on the paper.” 

Jimmy thought and _ thought. 
First he thought yellow would look 
pretty. Then he wanted blue. Then 
he thought brown but finally he 
chose a crayon that really isn’t a 
color. Can you guess what crayon 
he chose? 

“Let’s use white.” 

“All right.” 

“Jimmy gave his mother a piece 
of white paper and the white 
crayon.” 

“Do you think you will be able to 
see what I write if I use this crayon?” 

“IT forgot. Here use this pencil 
and then I will use the crayon.” 

After Jimmy’s mother manu- 
script Tommy’s name, Jimmy very 
carefully copied it. It did not look 
as nice as his mother’s, but he did 
the best he could. 

“How is this mother?” 

“That’s fine. Can you think what 


Dickie Dyche and 
the Wiffen-Poofer 


Dick Dyche sat down on 
the step and looked about him, “I 
don’t think I want to skate, after 
all,”’ he said. 

The whole family was gathered on 
the porch listening to young Uncle 
Bob telling about his adventures in 
the army. Dickie had become tired 
of sitting still and asked Mother if 
she knew where his roller skates 
were, 

“They are in the basement, right 
under the stairs,” replied Mother. 

And then Dickie decided he didn’t 
want to skate — not when the 
skates were in the basement! It 
was dark in the basement. 

Young Uncle Bob had stopped his 
story for a minute but now he went 
on, “But, with all the things I did 
see, I never saw a Whiffen-Poofer! 
Not one!” 

“A Whiffen-Poofer?”’ asked Dick- 
ie, “What is that?” 

“I don’t know,” said Uncle Bob 
sadly, “I’ve never seen one. Only 
brave people can see Whiffen-Poof- 
ers.” 


“But you are brave!” said Dickie, 
“You’ve been a soldier!” 

“But I wasn’t brave enough,” 
said Uncle Bob, “Why — sometimes 
I was scared GREEN! But I had my 


job to do and I did it.” 


“‘Aren’t brave people ever afraid?” 
asked Dickie slowly. 

“My goodness, yes!” Uncle Bob 
spoke decidedly, “But they go ahead 
and do things that they don’t have 
to do — even though they are 
afraid.” 

“What does a Whiffen-Poofer 
look like?” Dickie wanted to know. 

“I’ve never seen one,”’ Uncle Bob 
reminded him, “But they say a 
Whiffen-Poofer is the color of a 
chocolate bar — a milk chocolate 
bar. I do hope that you get to see 
one so you can tell me about it.” 

Dickie looked at Uncle Bob and 
then around at the rest of the 
family. Then, he excused himself 
and walked slowly down the walk. 

As he walked, he looked this way 
and that. The color of a chocolate 
bar — a milk chocolate bar — He 
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else you can do? I'll give you a hint. 
It has something to do with manu- 
script writing.” 

“T know, I know.” 

“What?” 

“Write happy 
happy birthday.” 

“That’s right. Here, I'll manu- 
script it for you.” 

“Shall I write it on the inside of 
the card here>” 

“That’s right.” 

*‘Now my card is done.” 

“Hide it somewhere and give it to 
Tommy, Monday. You could put it 
on his breakfast plate.” 

“That’s what I'll do,” said Jimmy 
as he ran to his bedroom to hide the 
card underneath a pile of his socks. 

(After your class has heard this 
story they might like to start a 
scrap box in your room if there 
isn’t any. Some may have friends 
for whom they would like to make a 
birthday card.) 


birthday, write 
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walked slowly down the street until 
he reached the corner. Then, he sat 
down on the curb; planted his el- 
bows on his knees and rested his 
chin in his hands. He thought very 
hard. 

Up the street, came a policeman. 
He was walking briskly; twirling 
his night stick like a baton. At 
sight of Dickie, he stopped suddenly. 
of bounds, aren’t you, Dickie?” 

“Not if I don’t go past the 
corner,” replied Dickie. “Officer 
Nelson, did you ever see a Whiffen- 
Poofer?” 

Officer Nelson sat down on the 
curb beside Dickie. “So, you think 
I might have seen a Whiffen-Poof- 
er,” he said thoughtfully. 

“Well,” returned Dickie, ‘Uncle 
Bob said that brave people can see 
Whiffen-Poofers and _ you're 
brave, aren’t you?” 

“Dickie,” said Officer Nelson 
confidentially, “sometimes, I’m as 
scared as anything! But I have my 
job to do — and I doit. To be really 
brave, I’d have to do something 
that I was afraid to do and didn’t 
have to do.” 

“Do you know what a Whiffen- 
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Poofer looks like?’ asked Dickie. 

Officer Nelson rose slowly to his 
feet. “I’ve never seen one but they 
say a Whiffen-Poofer has ears so 
long you could tie them under his 
chin. So long, Dickie Dyche,” and 
he walked on. 

Dickie got up and started back 
toward the house. A man came up 
behind him and said, “Hi Ya, 
Dickie!” 

Mr. Pierce was a fireman and 
must be a brave man! “‘Mr. Pierce,” 
asked Dickie earnestly, “Did you 
ever see a Whiffen-Poofer?”’ 

Mr. Pierce looked a_ little 
surprised, Whiffen-Poofer,” he 
repeated, “What makes you think I 
might have seen one?” 

“Well,” said Dickie sadly, “Uncle 
Bob said that Whiffen-Poofers can 
be seen only by brave people — and 
firemen have to be brave!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Pierce slowly, 
“but — I’m scared lots of times, 
Dickie! Mighty scared! But — 
there is my job and I have to do it. 
To do something that I didn’t have 
to do, that would be braver — much 
braver!” 

“Do you know what a Whiffen- 
Poofer looks like?” 

Mr. Pierce shook his head slowly, 
“T’ve never seen one, but they say a 
Whiffen-Poofer has two short legs 
in front and two long legs in back — 
like a kangaroo only different, of 
course. Well, good bye, Dickie,” 
and he went off. 

Dickie walked slowly home. 

Mother met him at the door. 
“I’m so glad you've come,” she 
said, “We're going to drive out to 
Grandfather’s farm.” 

Dickie was very quiet as the car 
purred along the busy highway. He 
was looking this way — and that 
way. The color of a chocolate bar -- 
a milk chocolate bar; ears so long 
that you could tie them under his 
chin; two short legs and two long 
legs. Try as he might, Dickie could 
not see anything that answered that 
description! 

Grandmother and Grandfather 
met them at the door. “‘Welcome,” 
they said, ‘Come in! Come in! How 
is everybody?” 

“Grandfather,” asked Dickie, 
“Did you ever see a Whiffen Poof- 
er?” 


“A Whiffen-Poofer?” 
Grandfather. 

“But you are bravel’’ protested 
Dickie, disappointed because it was 
plain that Grandfather hadn’t seen 
one either, “You came across the 
ocean all by yourself when you were 
almost a little boy. And —- you 
didn’t hare to! Isn’t that brave 
enough to see a Whiffen-Poofer?” 

“T’m afraid not,” said Grand- 
father. 

“Well, do you know what a 
Whiffen-Poofer looks like?” 

“No,” said Grandfather slowly, 
“but they say that you see them 
when you're least expecting to — 
and they sort of cry, sometimes.” 

Dickie excused himself and wan- 
dered away. He was very disap- 
pointed. Grandfather always knew 
things. But he had never seen a 
Whiffen-Poofer — and didn’t know 
much about it. 

Dickie walked through the wood- 
lot toward the creek. Sometimes he 
saw wild ducks swimming on the 
creek. It was seldom that anyone 
went through the woodlot and the 
path was pretty well overgrown. 
Dickie had to push his way between 
bushes that were holding hands 
across the path. 

Suddenly, Dickie stopped. He 
had almost reached the creek. Di- 
rectly ahead, he heard a strange 
noise. There was a threshing sound 


repeated 


Signs of September 
CLARA G, CORNELL 


Plumes of sunny goldenrod 
Waving, as you pass, 
White and purple asters 
Scattered through the grass, 
Ruddy spikes of sumac 
Above the leafy mass 
Show it’s September, 


Many rosy apples 
Lying ’neath the trees, 
Scent of laden grapevines 
Wafted on the breeze, 
Fields of yellowed cornstalks 
Like Indian tepees 
Show it’s September. 


in the bushes; then a clanking 
sound; then, he thought he heard 
something crying. Dickie hesitated. 
What could it be? 

Grandfather’s house seemed very 
far away! Dickie drew back. He 
started to turn and run as fast as he 
could — Then, he heard it again. It 
was the sound of something crying! 
Dickie was very frightened —- but he 
could not go away and leave what- 
ever it was without finding out what 
was wrong. 

He moved very quietly in the di- 
rection of the noise. Down along 
the edge of the water, the long grass 
grew thickly. The noise was coming 
from that tall grass clump. 

His heart in bis mouth, Dickie 
reached out as far as he could and 
spread the grass apart. And there 
it was. Someone had set a trap 
there by the brook and it had 
stepped into it. At sight of Dickie, 
it whimpered and licked the injured 
foot. 

Dickie came close and knelt beside 
it. ‘Poor thing,” he said softly, 
“T’ll get you out of that.” But the 
trap was strong and Dickie’s fingers 
were small. 

“ll have to go for help,” he 
thought. But if looked at him with 
sad, brown eyes and he could not 
leave. 

Then, he had an idea! He found 
the stake to which the trap was 
chained and worked it loose. Then, 
he picked up his find — trap and 
all — and started back to the house. 

It was a long way with a heavy 
load, but Dickie reached the porch 
at last. “‘What have you there?” 
asked Grandfather in surprise, as his 
strong, kind fingers sprung the trap 
and examined the injured leg. 

Dickie looked at Grandfather in 
surprise. Jt was the color of a milk 
chocolate bar, had ears so long you 
could tie them under its chin, and 
had two short legs and two long legs, 
and it cried softly as Grandfather 
felt of the poor leg. 

Just then Mother stepped out on 
the porch. “Oh,” she exclaimed, 
Dachshund!” 

Dickie Dyche put his arms around 
his find and rested his cheek against 
the soft, furry body. “Oh no, Moth- 
er,” he corrected seriously, “A 
Whiffen-Poofer!”’ 
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Tar-si, Who Lived in a Tree 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Tarsi lived on a tiny island 
in the Sulu Sea. He was like no 
other animal in the world today. 
Once, long ago, before there were 
even monkeys, there were many 
tarsiers. Today they live mostly in 
the little South Sea islands. Tar-si 
was rather like a tiny monkey, and 
not much bigger than a mouse. He 
lived in the tree tops. His enormous 
eyes could see in the dark. 

Tar-si blinked his brown eyes, 
seeing the tree tops even at night. 
Pigeons called sleepily, mosquitoes 
hummed, and down on the shore of 
the tiny island, big waves boomed 
against the rocks. 

If one of the little brown boys 
had ever been able to catch a tarsier, 
his tail would have hung down 


almost twice as long as the rest of . 


him. That tail was thin and naked, 
and it had a bunch of hairs at its 
tip. When Mother curled up to sleep 
each morning, these hairs kept the 
mosquitoes from pricking her nose. 

Mother’s long tail helped her 
steer straight when she jumped. 
Would Tar-si ever be able to jump 
from one tree to another? It would 
be awful to fall, for down below 
there were wild-cats and snakes that 
would have eaten him. 

At first Tar-si got warm milk 
from his mother like a kitten, for 
tarsiers are mammals. When Moth- 
er left the nest in the tree trunk, he 
clung to her furry chest. When he 
got too big for that, he rode on her 
back. He would get astride her neck 
and reach down and hang on to her 
arm pits with his long hands. Then 
away they would go! 

What fun it was to shoot through 
the air after a moth! Mother would 
land on the very tip of a branch. She 


never slid off. Then she would hold 
the moth between her forepaws like 
a squirrel while she ate it. Some day 
Tar-si would have to catch his own 
moths. 

Sometimes small _ wild-cat 
watched them hungrily. That was 
why Mother kept to the very tips of 
the branches, where the cat could 
not follow. It was good to be so 
small. 

The time came when Mother 
would make Tar-si follow, while she 
led the way along the branches. At 
first he was afraid of falling. He had 
two hooks on each paw, which were 
really claws. Three toes on each 
foot had nails, but the other two had 
claws. Three fingers on each hand 
had nails, but the other two had 
claws. Nor was that all. Tar-si found 
he could stick to the smooth bark as 
tree-frogs do. That was because he 
had a sucking disk on the ball of 
each foot. These disks were so rub- 
bery that they held his feet on the 
branch. 

One evening Tar-si awoke from a 
good day’s sleep to find Mother 
gone. He was on his own. First he 
combed the ants out of his fir and 


washed his face. Then he started 
out to catch himself something to 
eat. He didn’t know his mother 
was watching from behind a bunch 
of leaves. He wasn’t very big. Moth- 
er herself was only five inches long, 
not counting her tail, and Tar-si 
wasn’t half grown. He would have 
to jump and catch moths and other 
insects if he wanted any breakfast. 

First he looked this way and 
that, but he could see no hungry 
owls anywhere near. Then he 
watched as a “flying lizard” sailed 
past him. It was a red and green 
lizard, and it, too, was catching 
insects. 

Quick, there was a fat moth! 
Tar-si gathered his long hind legs for 
a two-legged jump, but he missed 
the moth, and he almost missed 
landing on the tree top. He shook 
with fright, as his feet clung to the 
smooth bark. Soon he was jumping, 
zing, zing, zing! And every time he 
caught a moth, he ate it. 

Then he saw another little tarsier. 
Her brown fur was lovely. She was 
licking the dew off the leaves. Soon 
they were playing tag through the 
tree tops. In the nights that fol- 
lowed, small mouse-sized neighbor 
tarsiers played hide and seek with 
them, too. They jumped about the 
tree tops like so many grasshoppers 
in a corn field. 


That was in nice weather. It 
rained, often, and then Tar-si just 
curled up in the hole in the tree and 
slept. 

One night he thought the rains 
were over. From his tree top he 
could see big waves foam up the 
beach. The wind blew hard. It was 
all he and his little friends could do 
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to hold on when the wind bent the 
tree tops. Hanging there like leaves 
on the swaying branches, they clung 
with their long hands and feet 
wrapped around the twigs. 

Then rain began to fall. How 


Tar-si wished he were home in the 
nest-hole! The rain was making the 
bark of the fruit trees very slippery. 
If he fell off, some hungry creature 
down below would eat him, but he 
couldn’t stay there in the rain. 


Beautiful Sea Gulls 


EMMA NORA DEAN 


Hexto boys and. girls, and how 
are you all today? I need not have 
asked, for I know by your bright 
eyes that you are fine and ready for 
me to tell you about the bird I 
think the most graceful of all the 
birds I know... the sea gull. Not 
only is the sea gull the most grace- 
ful to me but it is most interesting, 
because it seems so smart. Do you 
know ... they will follow the big 
boats for miles and miles out on the 
ocean to salvage the food thrown 
away. They seem to know food will 
be cast upon the waters and they 
get every morsel of it. 

I live in a big port city on beauti- 
ful Puget Sound, and if you want to 
see sea gulls at their best come to my 
town. Almost any hour of the day 
from early morning until sunset 
these graceful birds soar through the 
air a few at a time, but sometimes 
as many in one flock as seven or 
eight. A grown gull has a wing 
spread of about three feet. Its head 
and neck tend to be big and strong, 
yet have graceful curves. Its eyes 
are big and open and its beak is 
hooked and sharp, for it is strictly 
a scavenger bird and tears its food 


into pieces with its sharp hill. The 
mother gull is quite a brown-grey in 
color, but the father bird is almost 
white with a touch of the brown- 
gray in stripes on its wings. 

We are thankful that we have 
these big birds, since they keep our 
port towns combed of refuse. How 
they do feast on the bread, lettuce, 
cabbage and the like, hauled by the 
big trucks from our homes and 
dumped in what is called the “‘Gar- 
bage Piles!’”’ They consume every- 
thing edible within a few minutes 
after it leaves the trucks, and for 
that reason we scarcely ever get bad 
odors from those dumps. 

These beautiful birds are quite 
tame and alight on the top of our 
houses and sit quietly, two or three 
at a time, and gaze about for fifteen 
and twenty minutes at a stretch, not 
making a sound. Then suddenly 
they leave their perch and soar 
around here and there high in the 
heavens, rising and falling in their 
route without so much as a move- 
ment of their wings. They so re- 
semble air planes in shape when on 
wing that I have looked the second 
time often, to know which I saw. 
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Placing each foot with care, Tar-si 
moved along the branch. Those 
sucking disks on his feet kept him 
from falling. Soon he was safe and 
dry. Let the typhoon roar, he 
didn’t mind. 


Mary’s hand is up for a question, 
and she wants to know why I should 
mistake so small a bird for a plane. 
Well, Mary, when a plane is miles 
away it looks very small, and of 
course when I have had to glance 
the second time to decide which I 
saw, of course the bird was in the air 
only a few rods from me. 

Before our shores were settled 
and cities built, gulls of the coast 
lived mostly on fish and other ani- 
mals they found in the water. Now 
many live almost entirely on the 
garbage gathered in from many of 
our cities. That is, foods man tosses 
away into the garbage cans. When 
they live by taking food from the 
water they catch the fish or crab or 
whatever it is and then they sit 
quietly afloat on top of the waves 
and eat it. Gulls sometimes live 
inland and then they feed on in- 
sects. When the farmer plows his 
fields where grubs are in the soil the 
gulls love to follow the plow and get 
the grubs from the freshly turned 
ground. 

It is difficult to find their nests 
for they hide them well in marshes. 
They like nothing better than to 
nest on secluded islands and gather 
here in great numbers for nesting 
when they can... Here’s a new 
word for you... “gregarious.’’ The 
word means social or the love to be 
in groups ... and this is what gulls 
like. We always find them in big 
groups or not far away from some 
group of other gulls. How they 
chatter and visit together is interest- 
ing. They coo and chatter for a 
while, then are absolutely silent for 
a long time again, but are seldom 
seen for any great length of time 
very far from other gulls. 

Number one picture shows how 
like an airplane a gull looks when on 
wing, and number two picture shows 
how a gull will stand on a log or any 
floating thing by the hour, and 
ride about even very far from shore. 
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The gila-monster’s tail is a store-house for food. 


We Use Our Tails 


l. DYER KUENSTLER 


Narure has designed many 
interesting tails for her creatures, 
and although some of these tails 
may seem odd to us, they are ex- 
actly fitted for their owners’ needs. 

Rabbits, tapirs, peccaries, bears, 
pigs and many other animals do 
not have much use for tails, there- 
fore they have been given short 
ones. But a creature that needs a 
long tail invariably gets one. 

You have probably watched 
horses and cattle flicking the flies 
off their bodies with their long tails, 
and if you have ever been to a zoo 
you will have noticed that the husky 
tail of the kangaroo supports him 
when he sits up, and helps to balance 
him as he leaps through the air. 

Crocodiles and alligators use their 
tails as weapons. One blow from a 
crocodile’s powerful tail has been 
known to upset a boat. Birds use 
their tails when they fly, and fishes 
need their tails when they swim. 

Green lizards, swifts, glass snakes 
and many other kinds of lizards 
have very odd tails. If a long- 
tailed Gecko is suddenly frightened 
by an enemy, he gives his tail a 
brisk twist and scuttles away leav- 
ing it behind him. As this odd tail 
continues to wiggle excitedly for 
some moments, the enemy stops to 
investigate it. This gives the lizard 
time to crawl out of sight. After a 
while the Gecko will grow another 
tail. 

We learn the moods of some 
animals by their tails. A dog wags 
his when he is pleased, but if he is 


scolded his tail slinks down be- 
tween his legs. A cat wags her tail 
when she is annoyed or angry, but 
when she is about to spring at a 
mouse, the extreme tip quivers 
excitedly to-and-fro. 

Many South American monkeys 
use their tails as they climb from 
tree to tree. Possibly you imagine 
that a monkey twines either side of 
his tail about a branch, but this is 
not so. A prehensile tail has no hair 
on the side that grasps a branch. 
Monkeys of Asia and Africa do not 
possess prehensile tails. 

Very possibly you will be able to 
think of other creatures who use 
their tails in a similar manner. The 
odd looking chameleon from North 
Africa winds its tail around a twig 
while it waits for some insect to 
come within its reach. The pretty 
little sea-horse also holds onto some 
water-reed by its tail. 

The young opossum in the picture 
is determined to see what is going on 
beneath him. He has twined his long 
tail around a twig to prevent his 
feet from slipping off the branch. 

When he was quite small, he and 
his brothers and sisters often went 
for rides on Mother’s back. The 
youngsters all twined their tails 
around hers to keep from falling off, 
as she climbed about the tree in 
search of food. 

A Squirrel uses his beautiful 
bushy tail for several purposes. He 
waves it excitedly up and down as 
he barks a warning to some other 
squirrel.. This long furry tail helps 


The monkey’s tail is often called 
his fifth hand. 


The long flat tail of the flying 
squirrel assists him when he glides 
through the air. 


The young opossum hangs onto a 
branch with his tail. 
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Birds use their tails when they fly. 


him to keep his balance as he springs 
from one swaying branch to another. 
And on cold nights when he is in his 
home and all curled around in a ball, 
he tucks his tail about his body for a 
blanket. 

A Flying Squirrel could not ‘glide’ 
so successfully without his long flat 
tail. It also helps him to make the 
upward curve just before landing. 
As these pretty little squirrels do not 
leave their homes in the trees until 
it is almost dark, very few people 
see them ‘take off’ or make some 
‘perfect landing’ on a distant tree 
trunk. 

As you all know tadpoles swim 
with their tails. However, full- 
( grown frogs and toads have no tails. 
What has become of them? When a 
tadpole’s last leg sprouts, his tail 
begins to disappear. It is gradually 
absorbed up by his body, and when 


he creeps forth onto dry land, the 
tail is practically gone. 

The Gila Monster of Arizona and 
Mexico has a very odd looking 
plump tail. This orange and black 
lizard with its beaded skin, lives in 
sandy arid regions where food is very 
scarce for weeks at a time. But dur- 
ing this long drought the Gila does 
not starve. He uses up the extra 


food that he has stored up in his big 
tail. 


A kangaroo uses his tail when he 
sits up and when he travels along. 


After a rain period the desert 
plants come to life almost overnight, 
and all the birds, insects, animals 
and reptiles feast while the food 
supply lasts. Now for a while the 
Gila Monster has a wonderful time. 
He gorges himself with insects and 
small animals. When he wants a 
change of diet he climbs a low bush 
and robs a bird’s nest of its eggs. 
His tail, which was very slim at the 
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end of the drought, now begins to 
expand, and the more he eats, the 
fatter it grows. He is storing up a 
new supply of food in his tail which 
will have to last him until the next 
rain season. 

As he grows fat he moves about 
very slowly. Much of the time he 
hides from the sun’s hot rays under 
the shadow of some rock, but if he is 
disturbed, he will swing his head 
from side to side and hiss. 

When there is no more food left, he 
does without eating. Then every day 
that passes by, he uses up a little of 
the fat that he has stored up in his 
strange tail. 

For the odd position of the flying 
squirrel’s hind feet, see the close-up 
photos of these creatures in the 
May 1947 issue of the National 
Geographic Magazine, pages 664 
to 668. 


Fishes could not swim without 
their tails, 


The Fall of the Year MARGUERITE GODE 


Mark the things that come with fall 
Acorns — apples — nuts — a ball 
Planting corn and frosty nights 
Pumpkin lanterns gay with lights. 


Snows and lilacs, bonfires red 
Woolen blankets on your bed, 
Garden flowers, budding trees 
Bright leaves dancing on the breeze. 


Answers — Underline: 
Acorns 

Apples 

Nuts 

Frosty nights 
Pumpkin lanterns 
Snows 


Chimney smoke and garlands gay 
Crowning of the Queen of May 

Books for reading, indoor fun 

Wading where the cool brooks run. 


Which of these do you recall 
As adventures of the fall? 


Bonfires 

Woolen blankets 
Bright leaves 
Chimney smoke 
Books 

Indoor fir 
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Corn Queeriosities 
JOSEPHINE M. OPSAHL 


Do YOU know that corn is 
known by various names through- 
out the world? When an English- 
man speaks of an ear of corn, he 
means wheat; and when he really 
means corn, he says Indian corn. 
In France, corn is called Spanish 
corn, in Turkey it is Egyptian corn, 
and in Egypt Syrian Durra. The 
Dutch have named it Turkish wheat, 
while in Africa it is called mealies. 
The Spaniards today are the only 
ones who call it maize. But in the 
Western Hemisphere, wherever Eng- 
lish is spoken, corn is corn. 

Do you know that the really 
proper name for corn is maize? This 
is a contraction for “mahiz,” the 
name the Spanish conquerors found 
the Indians of Mexico and Yucatan 
calling their main food crop. 

Do you know that the word corn 
originally meant any small hard 
particle? It was applied to the small 
hard seeds of plants, as peppercorn 
and barleycorn. A cornfield became 
one where small grains were planted 
while cornflowers and corncockle 
described the wild flowers which 
grew in grain fields. 

Do you know that the ancient 
Aztec and Inca Indian tribes of 
Mexico and South America used 
corn as their main food? They even 
made a drink from it and extracted 
sugar from the cornstalks. In fact, 
the corn plant was so closely related 
to their lives that nearly every 
month had its appropriate cere- 
monial centering around this plant. 
Planting time and harvesting were 
the most important. Then even 
the mighty ruler of the Incas, using 
a set of gold tools, took part in these 
festivals. 

Do you know that corn also 
played an important role in the lives 
of the Pilgrims and other early 
colonists? If it had not been for corn 
given to them by their Indian 
neighbors they would have starved 
to death. The Indians gave them 
seed and showed them how to plant 
it by removing the underbrush in 
the forest, girdling the trees to kill 
them, digging small holes and drop- 


ping several corn kernels into it, 
together with a fish or two for fer- 
tilizer. They also showed them how 
to keep the weeds down by occa- 


sionally scratching around the 
plants. Agriculturists today are 
beginning to believe the Indian 


method of planting corn in hills 
without plowing the entire field was 
a good one because it prevented soil 
erosion. 

Do you know that the corn we use 
today is the same corn that the 
European explorers found the red- 
men using centuries ago when they 
first came to this country? The 
Indians of America had popcorn, 
flint corn, dent and sweet corn. 
They had corn with yellow and 
white kernels as well as corn with 
red, black, blue, pink, brown, spot- 
ted and banded seeds. These orig- 
inal Americans grew giant corn 
plants, having stalks 18 feet tall and 
ears 3 feet long. They also had de- 
veloped a frost-resistant kind hav- 
ing ears only two or three inches 
long. They had corn which ma- 
tured in two or three months and 
others which required nearly a year. 

Do you know that corn is the 
most thoroughly domesticated of all 
crop plants? It has been cultivated 
by human beings for so many cen- 
turies that it has lost its power to 
propogate itself. Kernels of corn 
are so firmly fastened to the cob and 
encased in husks that they cannot 
fall out. If an ear of corn falls to the 
ground, dozens of seedlings will 
sprout. They will, however, be so 
crowded together that none will ma- 
ture sufficiently to produce seed. 
Today corn grows successfully only 
when planted and cultivated. 

Do you know that botanists today 
believe corn to be a real American 
plant? This is because no mention 
of corn is found in books written 
prior to the time of Columbus’ voy- 
ages to the New World. Also, there 
is no ancient Hebrew or Greek word 
for corn. Had these people used 
corn, we would undoubtedly know 
the name they called it and also 
probably would find pictures or 
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carvings of it on their tombs and 
ruins of buildings. Plant scientists 
believe that the original home of the 
corn plant was in the hot moist 
region of the upper Amazon valley 
in either Brazil or Paraguay. 

Do you know that corn is known 
as the great grass plant? Botanists 
believe that corn was developed 
from a wild grass plant so many 
thousands and thousands of ‘years 
ago that even the Indians have no 
legends or knowledge of the an- 
cestor plant of corn. Working back- 
wards from our present-day know]l- 
edge of plants, they believe that in 
its wild state each corn kernel had a 
separate husk or covering. A carv- 
ing found in a very old Incan ruins 
in Peru shows a corn with a tunic. 
No trace of such a plant, however, 
has been found as yet. Plant sci- 
entists are still searching and hope 
that some day they may come 
across some evidence of it. 

Do you know that corn is one of 
the world’s most valuable food 
plants today? It is surpassed only 
by wheat and rice. In the United 
States alone the annual corn crop is 
over three billion bushels. It has a 
greater value than that of all the 
gold, silver, iron and coal which we 
produce. Today the United States, 
devoting from 85 to 95 million acres 
to raising corn, harvests more than 
all the rest of the world together. 
In one way or another, we in the 
United States each eat about sixteen 
bushels of corn. We eat it directly as 
cornbread, cornmeal mush, hominy, 
corn on the cob, corn syrup, corn 
oil and corn sugar made into ice 
cream, candy and chewing gum. 
And indirectly we eat corn in the 
form of pork or beef which was pro- 
duced from pigs or cattle fed dry 
corn, corn stalks or ensilage. 

Do you know that about 333,- 
000,000 bushels of corn are now be- 
ing used annually by industry? The 
chemurgists, those modern wizards 
who are producing all sorts of un- 
usual things from farm products, 
find that corn, too, has thousands of 
commercial uses and they are still 
looking for more. They predict that 
corn will have so many industrial 
uses in the future that only a very 
small percentage of the crop will be 
used for food. Corn kernels today 
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are not only being used to make 
starch for laundry purposes and 
sizing for textiles, rugs and paper, 
but they are also being used to 
make ink, dynamite, crayons, soap, 
rubber substitutes, shoe polish, sil- 
vering for glass mirrors, alcohol and 
hundreds of other products. 

Do you know that the corn plant 
does not even have a “squeal” 
which is not usable. The chemurgists 
are finding that corn stalks make 
excellent bleached fine fibered pulp 
suitable for making tissues and 


bread wrap, good grades of bond 
and writing papers as well as card- 
board. They state that there should 
be available at least nine million tons 
of this pulp made from corn stalks 
formerly discarded and that this 
material is available in the very 
district in the Middle West which 
is the greatest user of paper. The 
husks on the cobs are also usable for 
papermaking as well as for stuffing 
for cheap mattresses. And even 
corn cobs have a dozen or more com- 
mercial uses. Ground to a meal of 


Little White-F'oot 


B. F. BISHOP 


Ir WAS night-time in the old 
pasture land. The dewdrops that 
clung to the bushes by the brook- 
side looked like sparkling diamonds 
in the light of the full moon. The 
well-worn cowpath, which led to a 
narrow stream, could be seen plainly. 

The odor of the spruces drifted 
across the swampland, far sweeter 
now because of their dew-wet 
branches. 

A terrible cry, fierce and hungry, 
came from the top of a stub not far 
away. It was the hunting cry of the 
Great Horned Owl. ‘The silvery 
beams of moonlight crept through 
the branches of the tall maples and 
fell upon his feathered back, as he 
huddled in a tawny heap on the tip 
of the stub. 

The dark shadows, the sweet 


odor of the dew-laden wood-blos- 
soms, the night-time calls of the 
wood-people — all together made 
the old pasture land a_ beautiful 
place indeed. The Nature Man, 
sitting in the shadow of the alders 
not far from the cowpath, tried to 
fix the picture of it all in his mind -— 
a picture to be remembered while 
sitting by his fireplace some winter 
night, when the snow would have 
covered the old pasture land. 

Mr. Raccoon came walking down 
the well-worn path on his way to the 
pasture brook, where he always 
washed his supper before he ate it. 
Soon, in a patch of white moonlight, 
the man saw Mr. Rabbit come hop- 
ping and jumping along, not far 
behind the old raccoon. A little 
later, along came Mrs. Skunk with 
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varying degrees of fineness, they 
are used for cleaning furs, for pol- 
ishing metals, for removing oil and 
paint from tin and other metals, 
for making sweeping compounds, 
and as an absorbent in the manu- 
facture of dynamite. They are also 


used in making anti-knock fuels, 
lubricating oils, dye solvents, weed 
killers, synthetic rubber and plastics. 

So you see that corn is indeed a 
very useful plant and really deserves 
its title of King Corn. 


her family following closely behind 
her. 

In a tall bush, not far from the 
stream, was a nest. This nest had 
been built by a catbird. It was an 
untidy little home built of sticks, 
coarse grass, weeds, bark strips, and 
paper. However, it had suited the 
catbird. How often he had sat on a 
limb nearby, singing his beautiful 
song to his little mate who was 
sitting on her four greenish blue 
eggs. 

Oh, yes, Mr. Catbird’s song was 
very beautiful and I am sure that 
many of the wood-dwellers must 
have paused to listen to him. How- 
ever, sometimes the singer stopped 
in the middle of his song and began 
making cat calls. Then, flying to 
another leafy twig, he sang the rob- 
in’s, “Cheer-up, cheer-up, cheer, 
cheer!” Then he sang the blue- 
bird’s, ““Tru-aly! Trualy!” 

But the song that came from the 
old nest that summer night was not 
sung by a catbird. The Nature Man 
crept along the cowpath, and gazed 
at the nest in the bush. Yes, it was 
a catbird’s nest, but some other lit- 
tle wood-dweller had built a roof 
over it. And now the new inmate 
was sitting in his doorway, singing 
as sweet a song as Mr. Catbird had 
ever sung. The little singer made a 
beautiful picture as the moon shone 
on his white underparts and his 
fawn-colored back. 

“Ah!” said the man to himself. 
“A white-footed mouse! I have 
heard that they sing, but TI never 
believed it!” 
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Soon the song ended, and the little 
singer came scampering down the 
sapling. Along the cowpath he 
came, in jerks, in jumps, in hidings. 
Then suddenly, like a flash, he shot 
along the path. As the Nature Man 
watched him, he jumped into the 
quiet water of the brook and headed 
for the opposite bank. There he 
disappeared among the ferns. 

Weeks passed during which the 
man watched in vain for Little 
White-foot to return to his nest. 
Then, one frosty night in autumn, 
the watcher saw him. With him was 
another little mouse who looked 
very much like him. The man 
watched the two little animals as 
they carried fluffy milkweed into the 
nest in the bush. Were they making 
it ready for winter? 

When the nest was finished, and 
Jack Frost had opened the spiny 
burs on the beech trees and scat- 
tered the dark-brown, three-cor- 
nered nuts on the ground, they 
scurried here and there gathering 
their winter’s supply of food. Over 
the hill, through Farmer John’s 
sugar bush, and through the swamp 
they went. After each trip they 
returned with their little cheeks 
bulging with nuts, seeds and grain. 
In an old hollow log, which lay on 


Of all the folks in Barnyard town 


The most contrary one 


Was old brown Samuel the mule 
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the bank of the stream, they stored 
it all. 

One autumn night, when gray 
clouds covered the face of the big, 
yellow moon, they were returning to 
their storehouse with their cheeks 
full of beechnut meats. Suddenly 
they heard the snapping of a twig. 
Peeping out from behind a bunch of 
leaves, behind which they had quick- 
ly hidden, they saw a black form. 

Yes, it was Mr. Bear — his greedy 
eyes searching everywhere for some- 
thing good for supper. There was 
nothing to be seen except an old 
hollow log. Knowing that old logs 
sometimes contain grubs and ants, 
Mr. Bear walked over there. He 
hooked his great claws into a crack 
and pulled. There was a sharp 
cracking sound and the old, decayed 
log fell apart. How surprised Mr. 
Bear was to find a whole storehouse 
of shelled nuts and other good food 
inside that hollow log. And what a 
good supper Mr. Bear had! 

The two mice had been watching 
from their nest, to which they had 


scurried when the first sound of 


snapping twigs had told them that 
an enemy was near. They knew 
that their winter stores were being 
eaten, but they also knew that they 
could do nothing about it. 


Contrary Sam 
SHEILA STINSON 


When the last sound of snapping 
twigs told of Mr. Bear’s retreating 
footsteps, they stole down to in- 
vestigate. They found just what 
they expected — an empty and 
ruined storehouse. 

But the two little white-footed 
mice were not discouraged. They 
set about at once looking for another 
storehouse. 

A dark hole showed between two 
big rocks. Here, they decided, would 
be a safe place for their winter stores. 
Mr. Bear would not get their food 
again, for even his great strength 
could move neith :r rock. 

This new storehouse was not far 
from the home nest. At once they 
set about filling it. Nuts and seeds 
were not plentiful now, but they 
scurried here and there, gathering 
whatever they could find, and before 
long the new hiding place was full. 

And so when the snow and icy 
winds came tearing across the old 
pasture land, Mr. and Mrs. White- 
foot slept cozily in their downy nest. 
On clear nights, they came down 
from the nest and scurried along a 
tunnel which they had dug through 
the snow to their storehouse. After 
eating a good supper, they would re- 
turn to their little home to sleep 
snugly among the milkweed fluff, 


Next morning it was pouring rain 


And Auntie Duck walked by; 


Old Sam said, “It’s a lovely day,” 


Who weighed about a ton. 


If Grandma Goose said it would rain 
Before the day was past 

He’d shake his head and promptly say, 
“This weather’s going to last.” 


The barnyard folks were sensible, 
I think you'll all agree; 

So they decided they would cure 
Old Sam’s infirmity. 


They decided that no matter what 
Old Sam would say or do 

They’d all agree with him at once, 

And say it was quite true. 


And winked a wicked eye. 


Yes, isn’t it, said Auntie Duck, 

Old Sam raised one long ear... 

And after she was gone he thought 
Perhaps she didn’t hear. 


Next day was lovely and he met 
Gray Squirrel and big dog Tray. 

It’s rotten weather, don’t you think? 
And both said, “I should say!” 


It took about a week of this 

Before Old Sam could see 

You can’t be friends with other folks 
And never once agree. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
This friendly inviting depariment is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 


Here you may present your problems with assurance thal they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Question: We are very anxious to secure a list 
of books which we can use in our kindergarten 
room for a teachers’ reference library. We 
have the book Education in the Kindergarten 
by Foster and Headley but we feel we need 
more good books. Anything you can recom- 
mend about units or music or any subjects 
will be appreciated. 


Answer: I am so glad to help you with a few sugges- 
tions for your teachers’ reference library in your 
kindergarten room. May I suggest the following: 
“Reading Readiness,” M. Lucile Harrison, Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston; “Teaching the Child to Read,” 
Bond, Macmillan; “Unified Kindergarten and First 
Grade Teaching,” Parkes-Temple, Ginn (an older book 
but still good); “‘A Bibliography of Books for Young 
Children,” Compiled by the Association for Childhood 
Education, 1201-16th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
(50c); “The Social Studies in the Primary Grades,” 
Grace Storm, Lyons and Carnahan; “Reading Activi- 
ties for the Primary Grades,” Storm-Smith, Ginn; 
“Educative Process Through Activity Units,” Clouser, 
Lyons and Carnahan; “The Child and His Curriculum,” 
Lee, Appleton; “Curriculum Making in an Elementary 
School,”’ Lincoln School Staff, Ginn; ““The Progressive 
Elementary School,” Lane, Houghton, Mifflin; Teach- 
ers’ Lesson Units on First Grade and Kindergarten 
Work. Published by Bureau of Publication, Teacher’s 
College, Columbia University, New York City — 
Unit 50, “Building a Playhouse,” Burrow, 40c; Unit 
60, “Source Material for Building a Playhouse,” 25c; 
Unit 47, “Social Studies in the Kindergarten,” Bern- 
hardt, 40c; Unit 56, “‘Reading in the First Grade,” 
Blevans, 20c. The following are excellent Reading 
Manuals on “‘Reading Readiness Material.” “‘Reading 
Readiness,” Gates, Macmillan; “Ready to Read,” 
Durrell-Sullivan, World Book; “Before We Read,” 
Gray, Scott, Foresman; “Child Development” Manual, 
Hahn, Houghton Mifflin; “Reading for Interest,” 
Witty, Kelly and Folk, D. C. Heath, Boston; Course of 
Study-Social Studies — Grade 1, Brockton, Mass.; 
Teachers’ Guide to Child Development, Unit 1, Cali- 
fornia State Printing Office, Sacremento, Calif. “The 
Reading Chorus,” Hicks, Noble & Noble, N. Y. 
(definite poems worked out for grades 3 to 8); “Poetry 


Speaking for Children,” Part 1, Eleanor Farjeon, 
Expression Company, Boston. “Poetry arranged for 
Speaking Choirs,” Robinson and Thurston, Expression 


Co., Boston; “Better Speech and Better Reading” 
(section in back of book), Schoolfield, Expression Co. 


Question: Will you please tell me the titles 
and publishers of a few good plays suitable 
for a third grade. I would like one on Mexico. 


The play or plays are to be given for a P.T.A. 
program. 


Answer: First let me give you the addresses of pub- 
lishers offering plays for children. “Plays,” the Drama 
Magazine, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass.; “Christmas 
and Safety Plays,” Bernan, Walter Baker, Boston, 
Mass.; “Special Days in Primary Grades,” Hood, 
Flanagan, Chicago; “Patriotic Plays and Programs,” 
Grade Teacher, Darien, Conn. 

Books, Pamphlets, Bulletins, Magazines: “An His- 
torical, Philosophical and Scientific Study of Kinder- 
garten Excursions as a Basis for Social Adaptation and 
Reading Readiness,” Teachers’ College, University of 
Cincinnati. “A Kindergarten Program for Develop- 
ment of Reading Readiness,” Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley, Colorado, “The Effect of 
Kindergarten Speech Training on Primary Grade 
Progress and Achievement of Children with Foreign 
Language Handicaps” California Journal of Elemen- 
tary Education, IV (August, 1935); “Kindergarten 
Beginnings in Reading,’ American Childhood (Dec. 
1936); “Reading Readiness,’ Smith, Silver Burdett, 
N. Y.; “How One Grade Developed Reading Readi- 
ness,” Childhood Education (Nov. 1935): “Reading 
Progress in Kindergarten and Primary Grades,” 
Elementary School Journal (Feb. 1938): “A First 
Grade at Work,” a Non-Reading Curriculum, Wright, 
Bureau of Publication, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, N. Y. 


Question: We take American Childhood in 
our school. I have been interested in the exer- 
cises for ‘‘Choral Reading’? and would like 
something definite as to the manner of 
conducting same. Can you recommend 
anything? 


Answer: The following materials should give you 
definite help on Choral Speaking. “The Reading 
Chorus,” Hicks, Noble & Noble, N. Y. (definite poems 
worked out for Grades 3 to 8); “Poetry Speaking for 
Children,” Part 1, Eleanor Farjeon, Expression Com- 
pany, Boston; “Poetry Arranged for Speaking Choirs,” 
Robinson and Thurston, Expression Co., Boston. 
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64 
Know Your Rubbers 


Mismated rubbers, galoshes or 
boots are a serious probem to a busy 
teacher. So many rubbers are simi- 
lar it is hard to tell the difference. 
One way is to ask parents to print 
their child’s name in the inside of 
each rubber or boot with ink. An- 
other way is for the teacher to have 
a number of small pinch clothespins. 
Put the initial of child upon the 
wooden part, then have pupils at- 
tach both rubbers or boots together. 
Boys’ initials could be in red and 
girls’ in black to aid identification. 
Often it is wise to keep these articles 
in the class room if the cloak room 


is dark or over crowded. 
CHARLOTTE LEHMAN 


Phonics Through Pictures 


On my bulletin board I have the 
following headings printed on tag 
board: b —- like in boy, ec — like in 
candy, d —- like in daddy, etc. The 
children were requested to bring 
magazine pictures that contain items 
beginning with the consonant 
sounds. Each child is permitted to 
place his picture under the proper 
heading. During discussion I list 
the words under the respective 
sound as dictated by the children. 
This is both an eye appealing and 
beneficial way of stressing phonics. 
The picture method also leads to 
discussions on safety, health, and 
current subjects, suggested by the 


illustration. 
EVELYN ANN FEFER 


September Song 
(Page 19) 


This morning when I came to 
school, 

When dew was cn the grass, 

Little brreezes in the trees 

Blew softly as I passed. 

I saw three ducks out on a pond 

As pretty as can be. 

I said, “Good morning, pretty 
ducks.” 

And they said, “Quack,” to me. 

Especially the small-town or rural 
school child can have all these de- 
lightful experiences. And lest a 
child has not been too observing, it 
would be well to conduct conversa- 
tions on the subject. How does the 
morning feel, or smell or sound. 


AMERICAN 


What does the road look like, the 
fields, the farm houses and the 
animals that belong to the farms. 
Encourage the children to be observ- 
ing, to tell about the things they see. 
Use the subject matter for drawing 
lessons. 


Cow and Pasture Fence Toy Set 
(Page 44) 


DIRECTIONS: Trace cow onto 
stiff paper or light cardboard. Color 
spots black or red-brown. Cut on 
heavy outline and fold on dotted 
line. Cut a fringe on end of tail as ex. 
shows. Fold ears forward and side 
of head back and fold tail, neck and 
sides of cow down. Finished cow 
will look like Ex. A. Cut as many 
posts and rails as needed for size of 
fence desired. 


Poster for North Africa 
(Page 45) 


Paint all flesh light brown. Both 
boys wear crude garments of coffee 
sacking, though the saddle blankets 
may be gay orange and blue and the 
boy’s cap green. Paint the donkey a 
very light gray. 


Alphabet Book 
(Page 46-47) 


Let us start an alphabet book. 
These pages may be hectographed 
and given to the children to color. 
In time, when all twenty-six letters 
are completed and bound into a 
book, they become an educational 
book to which the child has con- 
tributed the coloring. 


Safety Poster 
(Page 49) 
We always look BOTH ways be- 
fore crossing street. Can you give 


some other safety rules to remember 
when crossing streets? Do you have 


CHILDHOOD 


Safety Patrol boys or girls on duty 
at your school crossings? 


COLOR THE POSTER: 


Color the girl’s hair yellow, her 
hairbow blue and the dots on her 
dress and sock borders blue, also. 
Color the boy’s cap and collar red; 
socks red and shoes and trousers 
brown. Leave the walk white. Color 
the street a light violet and the 
houses on opposite street a darker 
blue-violet. 


National College of Education 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes and specially 
designed courses for teachers and college graduates. 
Fal! term: September 20 Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 812-L, Evanston, III. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 
146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have represented 

Milton Bradley Company. A complete 

stock of their merchandise is carried in 

Kansas City, at all times. 


Write for Catalog. 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST. 1000's OF TEACHERS 


Supervisors and Executives needed for entire West including 
Calif., Wash., Ore. Highest Salaries. Unexcelled Service. 


FREE ENROLLMENT. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


R 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 


| 
Prompt Service for the Southwest 
| 
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Plastic clay is so perfect for 


tors from St. Gaudens to the 
most eminent of today have used 


PILA STE LL 


TRADE MARK 


for working models of their many famous 
masterpieces. 


Why do Experts choose and teachers use PLASTELINE? — Because 
it nha plasticity, cohesiveness, cleanliness, durability and economy to 
a greater degree than any other modeling material. And these are qualities 
which make PLASTELINE especially desirable for classroom use. 

Always ready when taken from the box, PLASTELINE needs no prepa- 
ration. It is always plastic, yet of proper consistency to retain its shape with- 
out shrinking or drooping when worked into the desired model. In basketry 
models, where fine rolled strips of clay are necessary, the marvelous cohesive- 
ness of PLASTELINE emphasizes its superiority. 

Another splendid feature which teachers appreciate is that PLASTELINE 
does not stick to the hands, insuring clean work and making its use a real 
pleasure. It is packed four quarter-pound rolls in a square tuck box and 
after using it may be re-rolled and replaced in the box, keeping it fresh at all 
times. 


MADE IN A VARIETY OF ARTISTIC 
COLORS AS FOLLOWS— 


456R Blue 456C Dark Brown 

456M Bronze Green 456B Gray Green 

456K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta (Red) 

456J Cream Price, per pound pkg. 45c 

456Z Assorted, 4 colors, % Ib. ea., Cream, Terra Cotta, 
Bronze Green, Dark Brown Price 50c 


PLASTELINE enables the teacher to teach correct color combinations 
in connection with the modeling lesson. 


Insist on PLASTELINE for your school work—specify it on your requi- 
sitions—and know the satisfaction of using the best modeling material made. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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For all construction projects — rich 
colors, strong texture, easy folding, 
popular sizes. 


FINGER PAINT 
Color, quality, cleanliness 
make it choice of experts. 


CREATIVE ART 
Eight books — for 8 school 


NO-ROLL CRAYONS 


Popular assortments — also 
ay COMPACTO drop - top 
Ox. 


WATER COLORS 


Popular assortments for 
every school purpose. 


HERE are a few of the MILTON BRADLEY items 
that have been designed to meet your educational needs. 


The Student Books on Creative Art are illustrated for 
each grade .. I to VIII. Combined with the Teacher's 


Manual they present a complete Art course for graded 
schools. 


The crayon work in Book I will be smoothly and evenly 
done if the famous “NO-ROLL” Crayon is used. The 
crayon in brilliant colors that always “STAYS PUT.” 
For paint work, the finely ground, true water colors 
will meet the most exacting color standards. Now 
available in the convenient, practical metal box. 

Milton Bradley “Bull’s-Eye” Papers are unequalled for 
construction work in the classroom. A wide selection 
in a variety of colors makes them ideal for mounting 
drawings or poster work. Milton Bradley “Finger Paint” 
lets the “budding artist” really get the feel of things. 
Help your Students to a “GOOD GRADE?” in Art by 
supplying them with “GOOD GRADE?” products. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Wherever Educational Supplies are sold, or order direct MILTON 
from us. 5-00-36 BRADLEY 
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